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COURT IN THE TEMPLE OF RAMESES Ill. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCULPTURE. 


NorTHING is more significant of the deeper spirit of the 
age than the altered methods of handling the story of 
the past. The antiquaries of many generations sought 
out its treasures simply because they were part of an- 
other day, and cherished any reminders of that day 
with indiscriminate fondness. A broken axe-helve, a 
shattered earthen pot, held equal significance with a 
Greek statue, or an ornament or a tear-bottle from a 
Cypriote tomb. They were old, and age was the sacra- 


mental chrism that bestowed equal value upon each. 
To them, as to the antiquary of to-day, always ‘“‘ the 
former days were better than these: the present 
always less vital than the past. Each generation had 
its searchers who gazed with delight on every fresh 
accumulation, and denied any possibility that their own 
day might hold a deeper meaning. 

This deification of the past has stood always in the 
way of progress in the present, and has been, no less, 
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PROFILE OF RA-HOTEP (ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STATUE). 


an insurmountable obstacle in the way of any real in- 
terpretation. The noblest and strongest ambition, the 
best work in any line of art, has been cramped and 
limited in every manifestation by the blind holding to a 
past ideal. The student has found himself subject—not 
so much to the lesson of minute and thorough training 
and exhaustless patience in the study of methods, as to 
the outward form, to which every conception, no mat- 
ter how distinctly individual and of the present, must 
yield. 

This is no place in which to discuss elementary prin- 


WOODEN LININGS OF TOMB DOORS (CAIRO). 


ciples, or the causes of present limitations where sculp- 
ture is concerned, but it is certain that while the 
noblest work is of the past, a better age would hold 
inevitably a better type of production, were it not 
trammelled and in many cases utterly dwarfed, by a 
slavish adherence to the spirit of a dead time. As yet 
there is faint indication that these bonds will be 
broken, and year after year, as new names are heard, 
and new work offered, the same conventional and in- 
finitely wearisome treatment shows itself—the offspring 
of a false ideal. One or two men among us have cast 
it aside, and the significance and power of the little 
they have accomplished shows what may be in store, 
when the artist has learned to add to the perfect train- 
ing of that elder day the insight and the powers born 
of the new-world energies and demanding expression in 
the forms of the new world. 

In the meantime there is a debt to the grubbers, 


FACE OF NEFERT (ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STATUE). 


who filled a necessary office, and have by their labors 
set before us a picture of this day known to us as old, 
yet is, in truth, the infancy of life and all its accom- 
plishments. As usual where any question of life-long 
devotion to minutize is concerned, our chief debt is 
to Germany, the great fundamental work to which 
every student now naturally turns being Brunn’s 
‘* Die Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler.’’? It re- 
mained for Winckleman to rise beyond the power of 
details, and give almost the first genuine interpretation 
of Greek art or its message to the worker of to-day, 
and Liibke has followed in his steps. In his case the 
keenest discriminative and analytical power has never 
made him the slave of any special form. Enough in- 
terior illumination has come to him to give the just 
perspective, and when he speaks, it is the voice not onlv 
of critic but interpreter, whose own spiritual nature has 
never been clogged by dusty details, and whose teach- 
ing holds not only a solution of the past, but an 
inspiration for the present. Winckleman is equally an 
authority, but he devoted himself purely to ancient art, 
while Liibke came early under the influence of Kugler, 
nearly every one of whose pupils ‘“‘has attained some 
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TILLING THE FIELDS OF THE EGYPTIAN PURGATORY. (FROM THE ‘ BOOK OF THE DEAD.”’) 


public recognition of merit in the study of art,” andhas some regions falling 


the work of a woman, and 
who possibly may look 
upon it merely as a com- 
pilation edited with the 
skill which he at once ad- 
mits distinguishes the wo- 
men who have gift enough 
to edit at all, will find that 
much more than compila- 
tion has been accomplished, 
and that the story which 
fills the pages has seldom 
been told with equal felicity 
and power. Her method 
is the modern one, histori- 
cal and geographical, and 
she notes the fact in the 
beginning of the curious 
“diversity of powers at 
one and the same time, 


behind others in the great 


made his mark not in one branch alone, but in every work of artistic creation,” this being noticeable even 


point connected with the history of art, his various 
works being a 
mine not only of 
information but 
suggestion. The 
dryest details are 
illuminated by his 
deep enthusiasm, 
and the beautiful 
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every line. 
Through it all 
one element, how- 
ever, has been 
wanting. Goethe 
long ago pronoun- 
ced no interpreta- 
tion round and 
complete that 
came only from 
the masculine 
mind, and in his 
own career sought 
always to join to 
his own thought 
such spark of in- 
sight as came 
from the woman soul he knew, far too well, how to move 
and inspire. The results he gave as his own; yet in 
moments of self-confession he admitted his indebtedness, 
and avowed the faith he practically held, that only the 
united thought of the two could give to the world a fact 
of active, benificent use. More and more this becomes 
the faith of to-day. The woman who thinks and whose 
training is thorough enough to place her in the same 
rank with men who think and work brings to the old 
facts a new sense—a sense that it has remained for the 
nineteenth century to develop, and that, while it may 
add no new knowledge, suddenly opens to us the inner 
heart, which till her coming had remained secret and hid- 
den—a mystery as silent and inscrutable as the Sphinx. 
The critic who turns the pages of the latest import- 
ant contribution to ancient art, a beautiful volume,* 


FALLEN COLOSSUS OF RAMESES II. 





* A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. By Lucy M. Mitchell. With 





in a land so small as Greece. 


Looking upon all monu- 


































































numerous illustrations, from which the accompanying cuts are selected. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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mental remains as the result of a slowly acquired sense 
of form and beauty, nowhere springing up in full pro- 
portions, but growing with the growth of man, she has 
sought, with the archeologist whose ‘* new-born science 
dates hardly farther back than the days of Winckle- 
man, to bring to bear on the subject ‘“‘the patient 
labors of the excavators and of the conscientious col- 
lectors the resources of a profound learning and of a 
comparative spirit, and the breadth of a scientific vision 
which is able to classify and group the sundered frag- 
ments,” and make “the disjointed members more and 
more parts of an organic whole.” 

Naturally, the story begins with Egypt, whose mys- 
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PEDESTAL. 


teries it has remained for to-day to unravel, and whose 
characteristics have never been more faithfully ren- 
dered. The strange mixture of practicality and energy 
with deep sadness and even solemnity, finds interpre- 
tation in that much-abused word, ‘‘environment.”’ 
The perpetual battle for existence: the effort from the 
beginning to draw from the great river whose name is 
synonymous with silence and mystery and outreaching 
desire, its blessing in harvest and store of food—devel- 
oped that marvelous engineering skill, the methods of 
which even now remain unfathomed. Out of the con- 
flict were born the characteristics that are bound up 
with our thought of the Nile country and its people. 
“The unique physiognomy of the Nile land together 
with the strongly pronounced phases of its natural 
phenomena, could not fail to leave their deep impress 
also on the imagination of its ancient inhabitants. The 
broad, unchanging ocean ; the trackless’ desert sand ; 
the mountains of sandstone, limestone and granite, of 
which interminable ranges swept the horizon; the 
blazing sun; the glowing, cloudless sky; the invariably 
recurring starry nights ; the very atmosphere, preserv- 
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ing what was out of reach of the flowing waters from 
the touch of corruption, seemed to teach the enduring 
nature of all things. All this, and especially the annual 
periodicity of the overflow, with its accompanying 
harvest, by which the Egyptian was freed from the fit- 
ful freaks of climate, doubtless encouraged that quietism 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN A GOD AND A DEMON. 


and contented conservatism which were so strongly 
pronounced in his character, and which we shall see 
mirrored in his art. The subjects which he treated, 
the types which, in the bright dawn of his natural life 
he had developed, passed on with little change ; that 
which seems to us constraint, doubtless appearing to 
him a blessed, time-honored regulation. He builds 
temples, not to last for a few centuries, but for ages. 
The pious remind the gods that their gifts are of ‘‘ hard 
stone ;”’ eternal witnesses to their devotion. Eternity 


as with this people, who lost all sense of eternity in their 
devotion to time, and whose chief business in life was a 
hand to hand conflict with time. Every secret of the 
embalmer, every might that lay in wood or stone, 
united to preserve the body to that day, in some far 
future, when the soul would claim it. Annihilation for 
the body meant also annihilation for the soul. The 
more nearly a semblance of the original form was re- 
tained the more perfect would the union be. ‘‘ Hence 
the efforts to preserve it in a condition as nearly like 


“FALLEN WARRIOR (FROM THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA ON GINA). 


seems written on these Egyptian works. Rameses II., 
in Pentaur’s hymn, is made, when pressed by his foes, 
to appeal to the gods for help because he has put up to 
them ‘ eternal stones.’ ”’ 

Never has self-love—the instinctive grasp on life 
and the cleaving to it, no matter how miserable its con- 
ditions—had such unlimited and magnificent expression 


life as possible ; hence the colored cheeks, the earefully 
braided locks and the pains taken in 
securing for it an inviolable resting place, far above the 
rising waters of the river.” 

The home was a transient possession. Life ran its 
course swiftly, and any stay was but as in an inn, and 
so the home was called an inn and known only as such, 
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endless future. That this statue might 
be enduring, it was made of hard stone 
and concealed from danger. Out of 
this, its stony body, it was believed 
that the shade could wander, walking 
among men in true ghostly fashion. 
But a single statue might perish or 
become mutilated, and future happi- 
ness be forfeited. Hence that unique 
feature of earlier Egyptian statuary, 
the multiplication of the figures of the 
deceased in his tomb.”’ 

For the laborer or artisan to whom 
none of these means were possible, it 
is easy to see that any faith in immor- 
tality must necessarily die out. Laid 
in his nitred shroud in the dry sand, 
facing toward the east, so that if sunrise 
ever came to them again the dead eyes 


: might open upon it, the poor man went 
ASSYRIAN CHARIOT HORSE. 


while the tomb to them became “‘ the eternal dwelling 
place.”’ 

In the silence and darkness and helplessness of this 
final home dwelt not only the body, but its counterpart, 
the existence of which so puzzled the first explorers in 
these mysteries and which owed its origin to a phase 
of the belief concerning the body and soul. ‘‘It was 
believed that, under the creative hand of Ptah, an im- 
mortal second self, a kind of spiritual double, called 
the Ka, sprang into being with every mortal, and grew 
with his growth. It was conceived, to use Masperu’s 
definition, as a copy of the body, in matter less dense 
than all corporeal substances, a kind of aerial-colored 
projection of the individual, reproducing him feature 
for featurer. But as the Ka had accompanied the body 
in life, sharing its earthly lot and its dwelling of wealth 
or poverty, so after life had fled and the body was 
wrapped in its mummied shroud, this spiritual part 
must needs bear it company in the tomb. Moreover, 
the future existence of this invisible Ka was believed to 
be dependent upon a material support necessarily re- 
sembling the earthly body, and hence the Kareceived a 
statue which it might occupy through the ages of an 


lORTRAIT HEAD DISCOVERED AT OLYMPIA. 


to his rest with no faith in any resur- 
rection save for kings and the mighty of 
the earth. The Book of the Dead un- 
folded for them only, and when time 
had done its work, and shroud and 
corpse alike had returned to the ele- 
ments, the Ka, too, would pale away 
into nothingness, its essence, if essence 
remained, returning to Ptah the Giver. 

The story of the mummy-chambers 
is too familiar to need any repetition, 
yet holds always a certain fascination 
—not so much for its picture of life as 
it showed itself to the Egyptian, as in 
its pathetic clinging to all that had 
made life. And the laborer who had 
no money for tomb of granite or ada- 
mant and knew destruction to be his 
only portion, still, curiously enough, 
had profound faith in a constant spirit- 
ual communication, believing that the 
DIPYLON VASE—REPRESENTING FUNERAL CEREMONIES (GREEK). Ka ate and drank the offerings within 
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BRONZE STATUETTE, WITH DIAMOND EYES (GKEEK). 


the tomb, and talked at will with those who 
questioned it. There is now in Leyden the 
wooden statue of a lady to which ‘twas found 
attached an importunate papyrus letter from 
her living husband, who evidently expects his 
better half, though in the grave, to get the full 
force of his message.’’ 

There is strong temptation to pause at this 
point and trace the effect upon national char- 
acteristics of this curious mixture of faith and 
skepticism, ending, as was inevitable, in the 
latter state for all. But while faith lasted it 
was a most potent influence in determining the 
gravity of the art-work produced, and human 
love and longing taught lessons that come from 
no other source. Emancipation from the con- 
ventional became more and more general. The 
“‘works from the oldest tombs are marked by 
singular skill of workmanship and life-likeness 
in the faces.’? In later statues any sense of the 
round seems lacking, and there is always a sup- 
port at the back, and while thigh and calf 
muscles are carefully elaborated, ‘“‘hands and 
feet are always feebly given.’’ But in the earlier 
days, even amid grotesque details, there is spirit 
and power, and Ferguson writes of these 
statues : 

‘* Nothing more wonderfully truthful and 
realistic has been done, till the invention of 








photography, and even that can hardly represent a 
man with such unflattering truthfulness as these old 
portraits of the rich, sleek men of the pyramid period.” 
The profile of Ra-hotep is full of eager life. ‘‘The 
closely shorn head and animated face, with its intent, 
upward gaze, have a forcible naturalness, which ex- 
tends as well to the strong frame and distended 
muscles of the arm, raised as if gesturing ;’’ and the 
face of Nefert (the beautiful) has a grace and vivid- 


‘ness that not even her impossible coiffure can destroy. 


The doors of tombs, every available inch of space on 
their walls, are filled with the scenes of daily life, in 
which Ka was to find companionship and amuse- 
ment; and thus unconsciously the story of a mighty 
people is recorded, and the meanest life finds an im- 
mortality never hopéd for. The changes in dynas- 
ties; the alterations in physical types; the gradual 
growth of new thoughts and new methods of expres- 
sion—are read as plainly as from the printed page. The 
beginning of all art expression is here, and the influ- 
ence of Egyptian thought and life blends with all that 
followed, and may be seen in types even the most re- 
moved. Life became to this people an unending, unan- 
swered question, and the passionate desire for response 
is in every monument that remains. Under the calm 
of the Sphinx, in every springing column of Theban 
temples, and deepest in the silent pyramids, is heard 
the protest against extinction—the appeal to the in- 
exorable Power above—the demand for immortality. 
In time such work had come as seemed immortal, 
and the temple-builders believed their marvellous for- 
ests of columns as solid and indestructible as the earth 
itself. Art broadened; then as faith died, it took on 
mere trickeries of ornamentation, and its story in the 
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last days of Egyptian work means 
littie buta passion fur minute decor- 
ative lines, and a marvellous fin- 
ish of unimportant details. With 
the Roman conquest all individu- 
ality ended. ‘‘The Emperor Ha- 
drian, with his passion for every- 
thing that was old, did much for the 
encouragement of art in Egypt, and 
sought to galvanize a new life into 
these antiquated forms. In honor of 
his favorite Antinous he caused a 
city to be built, and many costly 
ornaments to be erected. Before his 
tomb were sphinxes and obelisks ; 
but this Roman-Egyptian art is char- 
acterless—a mere affectation.”’ 

It remained for Christianity to ac- 
complish that which in its merely out- 
ward application has been its usual 
result everywhere—the destruction 
of the Egyptian ‘‘ Pantheon of 
innumerable gods. Thousands of 
statues, we are told, perished ; the 
temples were profaned and destroyed, 
leaving ruins which in the course of 
centuries have been shrouded by the 
sands of the desert, but are now 
slowly throwing off their covering 
mantles, and revealing their treas- 
ured secrets to the eager student of 
antiquity.”” Yet had noconquerors 
come and art still remained unfet- 
tered, nothing higher could have 
been developed. Materialism, with 
a tinge of spirituality, had given 
place to agnosticism, and this gospel 
of negations, untied to a tempera- 
ment which generations had only 
strengthened, defined the limits of 
Egyptian art, and has left us simply 
a mass of monotonous and bewilder- 
ing detail, never fully dominated by 
the mind of the worker, and of use 
solely as it tells the story of one 
phase of life and its involments and 
outreachings in the day, happily over 
once for all. 

For Chaldea, and Assyrian art in 
general, there is little to be said. If 
there is less conventionality than 
bound the Egyptian worker, there is 
almost utter lack of gentleness or 
sense of humanity. The brutal ele- 
ment is strong, and the stocky, 
thick-necked figures of kings and 
warriors, might be—indeed were— 
all butchers in one fashion or an- 
other. Animal life is full of vigor, 
and the dogs in the hunting-scene 
from Koyunjik, ‘‘ show with what 
power the sculptor gaye the canine 
form. The keeper can hardly hold 
these fierce brutes, whose well-shaped 
headsand strong formsare strained in 
the effort tomake a vehement plunge. 


That dogs of such huge dimensions actually wandered 
about Assyrian palaces appears from the impress ofa paw 
as large as a man’s hand, left in the clay at Khorsbad.”’ 

Where the human form was concerned there was 
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SWORD-BLADE, WITH FIGURES INLAID IN 
GOLD, FROM MYKENE. 


utter neglect of any attempt even at 
faithful rendering, the treatment of 
the muscles being reduced to an 
ornamental scheme. The Egyptian 
ideal is low, but for the Assyrian 
there was no ideal whatever, beyond 
brute force, and thus nothing in 
Assyrian remains holds more for the 
student than the picture of a peo- 
ple whose extinction was the chief 
good they had for the world, and 
whose art is simply one letter in the 
alphabet of the past. 

From Persia, with its broader 
sense of life, its aspiration and high 
morality, might have come some- 
thing more nearly akin to Greek art, 
but expression was lacking, and. 
while a gentler spirit than that of 
Assyria is evident, there is little 
save a historical value in anything 
as yet accessible tothestudent. With 
Pheneecia and Cyprus is the same 
sense of limitation. Decorative de- 
tails are less numerous, and the type 
has changed, ‘“‘ the native sculptor 
seeming to be struggling to render a 
peculiar type, although hampered 
by conventionality and his crude 
material. This ‘Cypriote’ type is 
marked by a retreating forehead, 
projecting nose, large, protruding 
eyes, a pointed chin and beard, and 
a small, peaked mouth, whose cor- 
ners seem drawn up in a perpetual 
smile, partly by reason of the pro- 
nouneed cheek bones.’?’ The many 
who have wandered through long 
lines of these Cypriote remains in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and have felt at last as if in some 
monumental idiot asylum of the 
past, need no description of these 
characteristics to emphasize their 
own impression, or the profound 
gratitude that this era is safely past. 
Imbecilities in art are plentiful 
enough, but we may thank heaven 
they are not reproductions of a na- 
tional type. 

A deeper character is in the rock 
sculptures of Phrygia and other 
points of Western Asia, and Pau- 
sanias visited and described many of 
them at length, the most impressive 
one seeming to have been a figure 
of ‘‘ Kybele, the oldest image of that 
goddess, carved in Sipylus by Pro- 

teas, son of Tantalous. . . 

The worship of Kybele prevailed 

in Asia Minor : the cities of Mag- 

nesia and Smyrna swore by her, 
and many sites in Greece itself held 
her sacred. It seems then, that in 
this rock-cut Sipylus figure, the 
Babylonian goddess stands before us 


on her half-way journey from her old home in southern 
Mesopotamia to Greece, a silent witness to Oriental in- 
fluence on the Western world. Hieroglyphics discoverd 
by Mr. Dennis on the rock by her side, allow us to link 
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this hoary figure with the sculptures of Boghay Kein and 
Karabel, and show clearly that it is one of that family 
of monuments extending from Cappadokia over Phyrgia 
and Lydia; down to the Mgean Sea.” 
Tradition had borne art from ‘‘ pre-historic times 
down through the 
great courses of 
trade, migration and 
conquest, till it 
reached the Greek 
world. We stand 
now on the border- 
land of that great 
civilization, which, 
while learning from 
the past, should, 
through the power 
of its inborn spirit, 
remould the old 
types and create a 
new world of beauti- 
ful forms.’ 
It is familiar 
ground that we are” 
on, as we turn to the 
work which even in 
its first and humblest 
details shows a new 
sense. The blind 
struggle, the conflict- 
ing elements of many 
generations have 
ended. Out of dis- 


cord concord is born ; 


and the pain and 
longing and unintel- 
ligibility of the past 
makes its meaning 
plain. The Greek 
was the product not 
only of every fortun- 
ate combination of 
circumstances in 
climate, training and 
habits of life, but of 
every stumbling step 
toward light, of the 
nations that pre- 
ceded him and from 
whose death came 
the fructifying of his 
own life. The chief 
value of the past is 
as fertilizer, and 
from this compost 
of dead faiths and 
abortive efforts after 
an elusive ideal 
sprang at last the 
supreme flower of 
Greek art—blooming 
for a season, and falling, to do its work, in turn, toward 
enrichment and promise for the later growth that waits 
for us in the day when a new school must declare 
itself. Spiritual elements only hinted in the elder 
mythologies came into full being for the Greek, and 
though even for him the deeper spiritual universe re- 
mained closed, there were hints and prophecies, and, 
at last, for the masters an assurance which even to-day 
is sometimes stronger than our own. 


ATHENE PARTHENOS. 


(MARBLE STATUETTE. ATHENS.) 


The era of the grotesque ended, the spirit of beauty 
seemed the birthright of the humblest Greek, and 
whether in statue or vase or simplest household utensil, 
lines were free and noble, and conventional limitations 


ceased. Whatever of good the earlier methods held 


was appropriated, 
and every art lent 
its influence in de- 
termining the prin- 
ciples of ornamenta- 
tion adopted. In 
much of the early 
work “curving spir- 
als and countless 
disks are the main 
element, indicating 
an origin in working 
in metal. A very 
large part of the 
Mykene treasure, 
with its spirals and 
winding lines, calls 
forcibly to mind the 
imitation of applied 
wire; while the 
small round disks, 
and puffed out, oval- 
shaped ornaments, 
closely resemble 
shapes which would 
naturally be beaten 
out in malleable 
metal with the ham- 
mer.”’ 

It is from Asia 
Minor that this ten- 
dency came, the 
same elements being 
noticeable in the 
gold wire discovered 
by Schliemann at 
Hissarlik, in Asia 
Minor. Oriental 
motives are equally 
plain. The begin- 
ning of this ancient. 
time shows three 
well-marked classes 
of objects—‘ the 
Pelasgic, represent- 
ed by the gems, and 
technique of carv- 
ing out, as well as 
by angular and 
geometrical lines ; 
the Phyrgian, by the 
system of decoration 
dependent upon the 
nature of metal, 
free-hand also in its 
execution and lux- 
urious in its line; and the Oriental, mechanical in its 
execution and conventional in its type.” 

The streams mect later on, ‘‘and on many of the 
more advanced objects preserved to us from this very 
early age, these different elements have become so 
organically united as to form a perfect and agreeable 
whole.”? In this. heroic age, in which the sword was 
the chief consideration, infinite labor went to the 
decoration of both blade and hilt. ‘‘On one of these 
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unique blades warriors are in combat with lions. Two 
lions are already in flight, one looking back and growl- 
ing as he leaves behind him the lances and arrows of 
the enemy. The third lion, sorely wounded, has turned 
upon the hunters, and, having stricken one down, 
awakens our fears for the fate of the others. One hun- 
ter, protected by a strangely-shaped shield, hurls a 
lance from behind it ; another, with a different shield 
hanging from his back, likewise flings his weapon; a 
fourth cowers, and shoots his bow ; and the fifth, a fig- 
ure larger than the rest, and filling up the widest part 
of the blade, joins no less vigorously in the attack. The 
intense action of these wasp-like hunters and fleeing 
lions gives an animation to the tragic scene which is 
increased by the uncertainty of the issue. Here in this 
limited space, so beautifully occupied and .so full of 
intense suggestiveness, we have a true poem, far differ- 
ent from anything we know of in the schematic or 
straggling compositions of Egyptian or Oriental art. 

; On the opposite side of: the blade lions are 
pursuing gazelles. In these figures, as in those on 
another blade, where three lions chase one another over 
hills, about the manes and paws the gold is of a deep 
red ; in other parts of a whitish-gray tint, or of its own 
golden hue. On another sword, wild horses, or per- 
haps asses, chase one another in frightened haste ; and 
lions fall upon fleeing deer. On another we see a flow- 
ing, winding river, with its fish quietly swimming, the 
papyrus nodding over it, and panther-like animals pur- 
suing ducks along its banks, evidently 
ascene suggested by the Nile, but very 
different. in spirit and composition 
from any Egyptian representation of 
the great river. In the lighter gold, 
which represents the river, graven 
lines are filled out with darker metal, 
to represent the fish. Even drops 
of blood on the necks of birds are 
given by red gold ; and various col- 
ored gold distinguishes stamens, 
pistils and stalks, producing a pleas- 
ingly contrasted effect.”’ 

In this long quotation is the story 
of the beginning of Greek art ; the 
patient detail, the exquisite finish, 
and the free and faithful rendering 
of natural objects laying the founda- 
tion of higher work in temple and 
monument. The human figure fora 
time baffled them, and the earlier 
remains give evidences of a sharp 
struggle to reproduce nature, and as 
sharp limitations in handling. At its 
worst, however, Greek sculpture had 
never the mannerism of the Egyp- 
tian, and the sorriest remains give 
always indication of what was to 
come. Each province had its distinc- 
tive forms, and the trained eye knew 
what hand had wrought and pro- 
nounced a frieze of Assos, a monu- 
ment of Lykia or Naxos, or a bronze 
figure from Samos. As in the begin- 
ning, tomb and shrine held the choie- 
est and most elaborate conceptions, 
and bronze and marble were used in 
every possible form, other metals en- 
tering in where special effects were 
desired. For the early figures the 
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ture disfigured the faces even of warriors in fierce com- 
bat, but the Greek perception of the ludicrous was too 
keen to allow its continuance. and emancipation from a 
conventional demand was prompt and final. Stern earn- 
estness is soon found in the face of the warrior, and 
suffering and death are for the first time rendered with 
absolute fidelity to nature, as in the instance of “ A 
Fallen Warrior” from the east pediment of the Temple 
of Athena on Agina. ‘* His face faintly expresses suf- 
fering. The glands in the corners of the eyes and the 
teeth seen through the half-opened lips impart to the 
face the look of being well-nigh fixed in death, as the 
darkness described in Homeric lays ‘ gathers over his 
eyes.’ ”’ 

Here, however, as in all Greek art, the representation 
of any physical suffering was never allowed its extrem- 
est manifestation, Winkcleman, writing of this fact: 
** All motions and attitudes of Greek figures which were 
too wild and fiery to be in accordance with the character 
of wisdom were accounted as faults by the old masters, 
and classed by them under the general head of paren- 
thyrsus,”’ this term being strictly a rhetorical expression 
used to signify ‘‘the extreme of pathos in the wrong 
place.”’ 

More and more the shrinking from any form of ex- 
pression that failed to represent the highest attainable 
beauty became an ingrained characteristic of the 
Greek mind, and thus of all work. produced even 
on tombstones or monuments sculptured by a lower 
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grade of workers, the scenes of family life, or even re- 
productions of the final parting, are being conceived with 
grave quietness and often deep tenderness. ‘“‘ Many 
of these tombstone scenes represent the family and 
friends gathered about the chair of one of their number, 
who is always larger than the rest.”” But they are sel- 
dom portraits, for Greek civilization more and more 
dropped personality. It ‘regarded humanity in broad 
classes and emphasized general characteristics. 

The shades of personal character are merged in certain 
types, as the athlete, warrior, or husband ; and woman 
appears simply as maiden, wife or mother.” 

The Greek had no fondness for the display of mere 
manual dexterity, and scouted the principle that goy- 
erns the pre-Raphaelite school. ‘‘ Even the vulgarly 
beautiful, the beauty of inferior types, he copied only 
incidentally for practice or recreation.’? It came to 
pass naturally then that “‘ beautiful statues fashioned 
from beautiful men reacted upon their creators, and the 
state was indebted for its beautiful men to beautiful 
statues.’’ Civil law aided in this result. Caricature 
was practically forbidden, and indifferent portraits were 
allowed no place among works of art.’’ 

The sense of beauty educated to its highest possibili- 
ties overtopped other senses quite as vital. Sympathy 
died, for the grotesque and deformed was a violation of 
all the principles of art ; and who could willingiy injure 


susceptibility by gazing upon the contortions of impas- 
sioned grief or of keen physical suffering ? Harder and 
colder with each new generation the Greek who has 
left to us forms of imperishable beauty and an ideal in 
art that the present seeks vainly to once more attain, 
lost all deeper insight into life, and with every spiritual 
faculty held in abeyance to intellectual power, lost his 
hold, first of himself, then of the world he had led cap- 
tive, and fell suddenly, struck with that decay, which is 
the inevitable portion of every people whose work is on 
the circumference and not from the center. Whether the 
story is of ancient art, or of the Renaissance of a later 
day, the fact remains the same. The meaning dies out 
of statue or bust, for the mind of the master held small 
meaning as he worked. The chisel must be backed by 
a deeper purpose than the pencil, for marble lends itself 
less readily to expression than the canvas and tubes, 
and a thought in marble is of keener significance than 
the same thought in color. What the future holds for 
sculpture can only be guessed, but it is certain that its 
highest development is likely to be on American soil, 
and that the contending forces and influences of our 
mixed civilization are, when in time fused into a na- 
tional spirit stronger than anything the Republic has 
yet attained, to be the foundation of a higher and nobler 
art than the world has yet known. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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BY ALFRED TRUMBLE. 


‘* THE great trouble with my son,”’ old Dobb observed 
to me once, ‘‘is that he is a genius.”’ 

And the old gentleman sighed and looked with mel- 
ancholy eyes at the picture on the genius’s easel. It 
was a clever picture, but everything Frank Dobb did 
was clever, from his painting to his banjo playing. 
Clever was the true name for it, for of substantial 
merit it possessed none. He had begun to paint with- 
out learning to draw, and he could pick a tune out of 
any musical instrument extant without ever having 
mastered the mysteries of notes. He talked the most 
graceful of airy nothings, and could not cover a page of 
note paper without his orthography going lame, and all 
the rest of his small acquirements and accomplishments 
were proportionately shallow and incomplete. Paternal 
partiality laidit to his being too gifted to study, but the 
cold logic which no ties of consanguinity influenced 
ascribed it to laziness. 

Frank was, indeed, the idlest and best-natured fellow 
in the world. You never saw him busy, angry or out 
of spirits. He painted alittle, thrummed his guitar a 
little longer, or rattled a tune off on his piano, smoked 
and read a great deal, and flirted still more, all in the 
same deliberate and easygoing way. Any excuse was 
sufficient to absolve him from serious work. So he led 
a pleasant, useless life, with Dobb senior to pay the 
bills. 

He had the handsomest studio in New York, a studio 
for one of Ouida’s heroes to luxuriate in. If the en- 
couragement of picturesque surroundings could have 
made a painter of him he would have been a master. 
The fame of his studio, and the fact that he did not 
need the money, made his pictures sell. He was quite 


a lion in society, and it was regarded as a favor to be 
asked to call on him. He was the beau ideal of the 
artist of romance, and was accorded a romantic emi- 
nence accordingly. So, with his pictures to provide 
him with pocket money, and his father to see to the 
rest, he lived the life of a young prince, feted and flat- 
tered and spoiled, artistically despised by all the serious 
workers who knew him, and hated by some who envied 
him the commercial success he had no necessity for, 
but esteemed by most of us as a good fellow and his 
own worst enemy. 

Frank married his first wife while Dobb senior was 
still at the helm of his own affairs. She was a charm- 
ing little woman whose acquaintance he had made 
when she visited his studio with a party of friends. 
She had not a penny, but he made a draft upon ‘‘the 
governor,’’ as he called him, and the happy pair di- 
gested their honeymoon in Europe. They were absent 
six months, during which time he did not set brush to 
canvas. Then they returned, as he fancifully termed it, 
to go to work. 

He recommenced the old life as if he had never been 
married. The familiar sound of pipes and beer, and 
supper after the play, often with young ladies who had 
been assisting in the represensation on the stage, was 
traveled as if there had been no Mrs. Dobb at home in 
the flat old Dobb provided. Frank’s expenditures on 
himself were as lavish as they. had been in his bachelor 
days. As little Brown said, it was lucky that Mrs. 
Dobb had a father-in-law to buy her dinner for her. 
She rarely came to her husband’s studio, because he 
claimed that it interfered with the course of business. 
He had invented a fiction that she was too weak to en- 
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dure the strain of society, and so took her into it as 
little as possible. In brief, married by the caprice of 


a selfish man, the poor little woman lived through a © 


couple of neglected years and then died of a malady as 
nearly akin to a broken heart as I can think of, while 
Frank was making a tripto the Bahamas on the yacht 
of his friend Munnybagge of the Stock Exchange. 

He had set out on the voyage ostensibly to make 
studies, for he was a marine painter, on the principle, 
probably, that marines are the easiest to paint. When he 
came back and found his wife dead he announced that 
he would move his studio to Havana for the purpose of 
improving his art. He did so, putting off his mourn- 
ing suit the day after he left New York and not putting 
it on again, as the evidence of creditable witnesses on 
the steamer and in Havana has long since proved. 

His son’s callousness was a savage stab in old Dobb’s 
heart. A little, mild-thinking old gentleman, without 
a taint of selfishness or suspicion in his own nature, he 
had not seen the effect of his indulgence of him on his 
son till his brutal disregard for his first duty as a man 
had told him of it. The old man had appreciated and 
loved his daughter-in-law. In proportion as he had 
discovered her unhappiness and its just cause, he had 
lost his affection for hisson. I hear that there was a 
terrible scene when Frank came home, a week after his 
wife had been buried. He claimed to have missed the 
telegram announcing her death to him at Nassau, but 
Munnybagge had already told some friends that he had 
got the dispatch in time for the steamer, but had re- 
mained over till the next one, because he had a flirta- 
tion on hand with little Gonzales, the Cuban heiress, 
and old Dobb had heard of it. Munnybagge never took 
him yachting again ; and, speaking to me once about 
him, he desig 1ated him not by name, but as ‘‘ that in- 
fernal bloodless cad.”’ 

However, as I have said, there was a desperate row 
between father and son, and Frank is said to have slunk 
out of the house like a whipped cur, and been quite dull 
company at the supper which he took after the opera 
that night in Gillian Trussell’s jolly Bohemian flat. 
When he emigrated, with his studio traps filling half a 
dozen packing-cases, none of the boys bothered to see 
him off. They had learned to see through his good fel- 
lowship, and recalled a poor little phantom to whose 
life and happiness he had been a wicked and bitter 
enemy. 

About a year after his departure I read the announce- 
ment in the Herald of the marriage of Franklin D. 


Dobb, Sr., to a widow well-known and popular in so- 


ciety. I took the trouble to ascertain that it was 
Frank’s father, and being among some of the boys that 
night, mentioned it to them. 

‘**Well,”? remarked Smith, ‘‘ that’s really queer. 
You remember Frank left some things in my care when 
he went away? Yesterday I got a letter asking about 
them, and informing me that he had got married and 
was coming home.’’ 

He did come home, and he settled in his old studio. 
What sort of a meeting he had with his father this 
time I never heard. The old gentleman had been pay- 
ing him his allowance regularly while he was away, and 
I believe he kept up the payment still. But otherwise 
he gave him no help, and if he ever needed help he did 
now. 

His wife was a Cuban, as pretty and as helpless as a 
doll. She had been an heiress till her brother had 
turned rebel and had his property confiscated. Unfor- 
tunately for Frank, he had married her before the cul- 
mination of this catastrophe. In fact, he had been 


paying court to her with the dispatch announcing his 
wife’s death in his pocket, and had married her long 
before the poor little clay was well settled in the grave 
he had sent it to. In marrying her he had evidently 
believed he was establishing his future. So he was, but 
it was a future of expiation for the sins and omissions 
of his past. 

The new Mrs. Dobb was a tigress in her love and her 
jealousy. She was childish and ignorant, and adored 
her husband as a man and an artist. She measured his 
value by her estimation of him, and was on the watch 
perpetually for trespassers on her domain. The domestic 
outbreaks between the two were positively blood curd- 
ling. One afternoon, Iremember, Gillian Trussell, who 
had heard of his return, called on him. Mrs. D. met 
her at the studio door, told’ her, ‘‘ Frank,” as she called 
him, was out ; slammed the door in her face, and then 
flew at him with a palette-scraper. We had to break 
the door in, and found him holding her off by both 
wrists, and she frothing in a mad fit of hysterics. From 
that day he was a changed man. She owned him body 
and soul. 

The life the pair lived after that was simply ridic- 
ulously miserable. He had lost his old social popularity, 
and was forced to sell his pictures to the cheap dealers, 
when he was lucky enough to sell them at all. The 
paternal allowance would not support the flat they first 
occupied, and they went into a boarding-house. Inside 
a month they were in the papers on account of out- 
breaks on Mrs. Dobb’s part against one of the ladies of 
the house. A couple of days after he leased a little 
room opening into his studio, converted it into a bed- 
room, and they settled there for good. 

Such a housekeeping as it was—like a scene in a 
farce. The studio had long since run to seed, and a 
perpetual odor of something to eat hung over it along 
with the sickening reek of the Florida water Mrs. D., 
like all creoles, made more liberal use of than of the 
pure element it was half named from. Crumbs and 
crusts and chop-bones, which the dog had left, littered 
the rugs; and I cannot reczll the occassion on which the 
caterer’s tin box was not standing at the door, unless it 
was when the dirty plates were piled up, there waiting 
for him to come for them. I dined there once. Frank 
had had a savage quarrel with her that day, and wanted 
me fora bender. But the scheme availed him nothing, 
for she broke out over the soup and I left them to fight 
it out, and finished my feast at a chop-house. 

All of his old flirtations came back to curse him now. 
His light loves of the playhouse and his innocent devo- 
tions of the ball-room were alike the instruments fate 
forged into those of punishment for him. The very 
names of his old fancies, which with that subtile instinct 
all women possess, she had found out, were sufficient to 
send his wife into a frenzy. She was a chronic theatre- 
goer, and they never went to the theatre without 
bringing a quarrel home with them. If he was silent 
at the play she charged him with neglecting her ; if he 
brisked up and tried to chat, her jealousy would soon 
pick out some casus belli in the small talk he strove to 
interest her with. A word to a passing friend, a glance 
at one of her own sex, was sufficient to set her going. 
I shall never question that jealousy is a form of actual 
madness, after what I saw of it in the lives of that 
miserable man and woman. 

A year after his return he was the ghost of his old 
self. He was haggard and often unshaven ; his attire 
was shabby and carelessly put on; he had lost the old, 
jaunty air, and went by you with a hurried pace, and 
his head and shoulders bent with an indescribable sug- 
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gestion of humility. The fear of having her break out, 
regardless of any one who might be by, which hung over 
him at home, haunted him out of doors, too. The 
avenger of Mrs. Dobb the first, had broken his spirit as 
effectually as he had broken Mrs. Dobb’s heart. 
Smith occupied the next studio to him, and one even- 
ing I was smoking there when an atrocious uproar com- 
menced in the next room. We could distinguish Frank’s 
voice and his wife’s, and another strange one. Smith 
looked at me, grinned and shrugged his shoulders. The 
disturbance ceased in a couple of minutes, and a door 
banged. 

Then came a crash, a shrill and furious scream, and 
the sound of feet. We ran to the door, in time to see 
Mrs. Dobb, her hair in a tangle down her back, in a 
dirty wrapper and slipshod slippers, stumbling down 
stairs. We posted after her, Smith nearly breaking his 
neck by tripping over one of the slippers which she shed 
assheran. The theatres were just out and the streets 
full of people, among whom she jostled her way like 
the mad woman she was. We came up with her as she 
overtook her husband who was walking with McGilp, 
the dealer who handled his pictures. She seized him 
by the arm and screamed out : 

“*T told you I would come with you.”’ 

His face for a moment was the face of a devil, full of 
fury and despair. I saw his fist clench itself and the 
big vein in his forehead swell. But he slipped his 
hands into his pocket, looked appealingly at McGilp 
and said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘* You see how it is, 
Mac ?”” 

McGilp nodded and walked abruptly away, with a 
look full of contempt and scorn. We mingled with the 
crowd and saw the poor wretches go off together, he 
grim and silent, she hysterically excited—with all the 
world staring at them. Smith slept on a lounge in my 
room that night. ‘‘I couldn’t get a wink up there,” 
he said, ‘‘and I don’t want to be even the ear-witness 
of a murder.”’ 

The night did not witness the tragedy he anticipated, 
though. Next day Frank Dobb came to see me—a 
compliment he had not paid me for months. He was 
the incarnation of abject misery, and so nervous that he 
could scarcely speak intelligibly. 

‘*T saw you in the crowd last night, old man,”’ he 
said, looking at the floor and twisting and untwisting 
his fingers. ‘‘ What do you think of it? <A nice life 
for a fellow to lead, eh ?”’ 

What else could I reply than, ‘‘ Why do you lead it 
then ?” 

‘* Why ?”’ he repeated, breaking into a hollow, un- 
easy laugh. ‘* Why, because I love her, damn me! and 
I deserve it all.” 

‘*Ts this what you came to tell me ?”’ I asked. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ of course not. The fact is, I 
want you to help me out of a hole. That row last 
night has settled me with McGilp. He came to see me 
about a lot of pictures for a sale he is getting up out 
West, and the senora kept up such a nagging that he got 
sick and suggested that we should go to ‘‘ The Studio” 
for a chop and settle the business there. She swore I 
shouldn’t go, and that she would follow us if I did. 
I thought she’d not go that far; but she di: So the 
McGilp affair is off for good, I know. He’s disgusted, 
and I don’t blame him. What I want of you is this. 
Buy that Hoguet you wanted last year.” 

The picture was one I had fancied and offered him a 
price for in his palmy days, one that he had picked up 
abroad. I was only too glad to take it and a couple 
more, for which I paid him at once ; and next evening, 


at dinner, I heard that he had levanted. ‘‘ Walked 
out this morning,’’ said Smith, ‘‘ and sent a messenger 
an hour after with word that he had already left the 
city. She came in to me with the letter in one hand 
and a dagger in the other. She swears he has run away 
with another woman, and says she’s going to have her 
life, if she has to follow her around the world.”’ 

She did not carry out her sanguinary purpose, though. 
There were some consultations with old Dobb and then 
the studio was to let again. Some one told me she had 
returned to Cuba, where she proposed to live on the 
allowance her father-in-law had made her husband and 
which he now continued to her. 

I had almost forgotten her when, several years later, 
in the lobby of the Academy of Music, she touched my 
arm with her fan. She was promenading on the arm 
of a handsome but beefy-looking Englishman, whom 
she introduced to me as her husband. I had not heard 
of a divorce, but I took the introduction as information 
that there had been one. The Englishman was a better 
fellow than he looked. We supped together after the 
opera, and I learned that he had met Mrs, Dobb in 
Havana, where he had spent some years in business, I 
found her a changéd woman—a new woman, indeed, in 
whom I only now and then caught a glimpse of her 
old indolent, babyish and foolish self. She was not 
only prettier than ever, but she had become a sensible 
and clever woman. The influence of an intelligent 
mah, who was strong enough to bend her to his ways, 
had developed her latent brightness, and taught her to 
respect herself as well as him. 

I met her several times after that, and at the last 
meeting but one she spoke of Frank for the first time. 
Her black eyes snapped when she uttered his name. 
The devil was alive in them, though love was dead. 

I told her I had heard nothing of him since his disap- 
pearance. 

‘*But I have,’’ she said, showing her white teeth ina 
curious smile. 

‘* Indeed |”? I replied, quite astounded. 

‘* The coward !”’ she went on, bitterly ; ‘‘and to think 
I could ever have loved such a thing as he! Do you 
know, Mr. X., that I never knew he had been married 
till after he had fled ? Then his father told me how he 
courted my father’s money, with his wife lying dead at 
home. Oh! Sefior Francisco, Sefior Francisco! Before 
I heard that, I wanted to kill the woman who had 
stolen you from me. The moment after I could have 
struck you dead at my feet.” 

She threw her arm up, holding her fan like a dagger. 
I believed her, and so would any one who had seen her 
then. 

“‘T had hardly settled in Havana,’’ she continued, 
“*before I received a letter from him. Already he 
wanted to come back to me. Had the other woman 
tired of him already ? I asked myself, or was it really 
true, as his father had told me, that he had fled alone ? 
I answered the letter, and he wrote again. Again I 
answered, and so it was kept up. For two years I 
played with the love I now knew was worthless. He 
was traveling round the world, and a dozen times 
wanted to come directly to me. I insisted that he 
should keep his journey up—as a probation, you see. 
He submitted. But oh! how he did love me !” 

The exultation with which she told this was abso- 
lutely fiendish. Icould see in it, plainer than any words 
could tell it to me, the scheme of vengeance she had 
carried out, the alternating hopes and torments to 
which she had raised, and into which she had plunged 
him. I could see him wandering around the globe, 
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scourged by remorses, agonized by doubts, and mad- 
dened by despairs, accepting the lies she wrote him as 
inviolable pledges, and sustaining himself with the 
vision of a future never to be fulfilled. She read the 
expression of my face, and laughed. 

‘Was it not an idea ?”’ she asked. 
better than this ?”’ 

And again she stabbed the air with her fan. 

‘* But—pardon me the question—but you have begun 
the confidence,” I said. ‘‘ How will it end ?” 

**Tt has ended,’’ she answered. 

‘* How ?”? 

‘*T had been divorced while I was writing to him. A 
year ago he was to be in London, where I was to meet 
him. While he was sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope I was being married to a man who loved me for 
myself, and to whom I had confided all. Instead of my 
address at the London postoffice he received a notifica- 
tion of my marriage, addressed to him in my own 
hand and mailed to him by myself. He wrote once or 
twice still, but my husband indorsed the letters with his 
own name and returned them unopened. He may be 
dead for all I know, but I hope and pray he is alive, 
and will remain alive and love me for a thousand 
years.”’ 

She opened her arms, as if to hug her vengeance to 
her heart, and looked at me steadily with eyes that 
thrilled me with their lambent fire. No wonder the 
wretched vagabond loved her! What a doom his sel- 
fishness and his duplicity had invoked upon him! I 
believe if he could have seen her as I saw her then, so 
different from and better than he knew her to be, he 
would have gone mad on the spot. Poor Mrs. Dobb the 
first was indeed avenged. 

We sipped our chocolate and talked of other things, 
as if such a being as Frank Dobb had never been. 
Her husband joined us and we made an evening of it 
at the theatre. Iknew from the way he looked at me, 
and from the increased warmth of his manner, that he 
was conversant with his wife’s having made a confidant 
of me. But I donot think he knew how far her confi- 
dence had gone. I have often wondered since if he 
knew how deep and fierce the hatred she carried for his 
predecessor was. There are things women will reveal 
to strangers which they will die rather than divulge to 
those they love. 


** Was that not 


I saw them off to Europe, for they were going to es- 
tablish themselves in London, and I have never seen or 
directly heard from them since. But-some months after 
their departure I received a letter from Robinson, who 
has been painting there ever since his picture made 
that great hit in the Salon of °7—. 

‘*T have odd news for you,”? he wrote. ‘‘ You re- 
member Frank Dobb, who belonged to our old Pen and 
Pencil Club and who ran away from that Cuban wife 
of his just before I lefthome? Well, about a year ago 
I met him in Fleet street, the shabbiest beggar you ever 
saw. He was quite tight,and smelled of gin across 
the street. He was taking a couple of drawings to a 
penny dreadful office which he was making pictures for 
at ten shillings apiece. I went to see him once, in the 
dismalest street back of Drury Lane. He was doing 
some painting for a dealer, when he was sober enough, 
and of all the holes you ever saw his was it. I soon had 
to sit down on him, for he got into the habit of com- 
ing to see me and loafing around, making the studio 
smell like a pub., till I would lend him five shillings to 
go away. I heard nothing of him till the other day I 


came across an event which this from the Teleyraph 
will explain.”’ 
The following newspaper paragraph was appended : 


‘“‘The man who shot himself on the doorstep of Mr. 
Bennerley Green, the West India merchant, last Monday, 
has been discovered to be an American who for some 
time has been employed furnishing illustrations to the 
lower order of publications here. He was known as 
Allan, but this is said to have been an assumed name. 
He is stated to be the son of a wealthy New Yorker, who 
discarded him in consequence of his habits of dissipation, 
and to have once been an artist of considerable promi- 
nence in the United States. All that is known of the 
suicide is the story told by the servant, who, a few minutes 
after admitting his master and mistress upon their return 
from the theatre, heard the report of a pistol in the street, 
and on opening the door found the wretched man dead 
upon the step. The body was buried after the inquest at 
the charge of the eminent American artist, Mr. J. J. 
Robinson, A.R.A., who had known him in his better 
days.”’ 


The second husband of Mrs. Frank Dobb number 
two is Mr. Bennerley Green, the West India mer- 
chant. 
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A SPIRIT, unembodied, comes to me, 

With soft, translucent draperies enwound : 

It comes to me ; nor voice nor any sound 
Betrays its holy presence : but I see 
Its native light both falling fair and free, 

And all enveloping my soul around ; 

While e’en the spirit’s formless form is crowned 
With beams, as like the autumn maple-tree. 

And in that light, so bright and undefiled, 
The faint, dim shadow of my past appears, 
As cim and faint as meadow-mist at eve. 

But as I gaze intent my vision, wild 
With olden joy, doth see through swelling tears 
That shadowy form a clearer form receive. 


Why hast thou came to me—to one so young 
That life’s uplifting hopes have but begun 
To light the path in which my feet do run— 
Why hast thou come to me? Why hast thou flung 
Thy sacred robes about a soul that’s wrung 
With passion’s first upheaving storms—round one 
Deep torn with wild unrest till all undone, 
And tossed like skies with warring clouds o’erhung? 
Great Memory! I had not recked to find 
Thy tender lights divinely gazing down 
Into the storm-rent chambers of my soul ; 
But thou hast come, and silently inclined 
Thy being whitely-garmented—thy crown 
Of light to me, with love beyond control. 
T. M. CHALMERS. 








In Emerson’s touching poem, ‘‘ Terminus,”’ every line 
of which glows with a rare, supernal beauty, he says: 
*“* The god of bounds 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said: ‘ No more!’ ”’ 

The thought expressed here with a calm, satisfied 
resignation, recurs involuntarily and with pensive force, 
as we turn over the pages which contain the last offer- 
ings of so notable a poet. We feel that not simply 
every ‘‘ wave ’—as the final line of the poet has it—but 

*¢ Every line is charmed.”’ 

But how little these pieces hint of either death or de- 
cay ! Theold vitality and vigor are both there. The same 
cheery hope, the old fresh surprise, the dewy morning 
chrism of youth, the electric shock, the uplifting spring, 
are all repeated and manifest. The breath of balm and 
solace still abundantly exhales. We still stop to pon- 
der upon, and thread with the mind’s eye the broad 
vistas that only spread themselves out before the wand 
of this peerless enchanter. The familiar turn of thought, 
the mould which we can now almost foresee, stand out 
in them with unmistakable imprint. 

In calling these added verses in the posthumous 
edition of his poems just issued new, I must add that 
they are only new in appearance, and are, in reality, 
mainly old. I doubt if any couplet or line of them was 
written in recent years. The chief poem—the one 
which opens the collection—was begun as long ago as 
1831, and for twenty years thereafter it received addi- 
tions and modifications, 

With Mr. Emerson every thought had an individual, 
almost personal, integrity. Thoughts came to him on 
the road and in his quiet walks. The air is so full of 
these creatures of the brain that he leaves the best book 
unread to entertain them. As one of his impressive 
passages, ‘‘ written in a volume of Goethe,’’ attests, he 
bore this book inscribed upon, in his coat, for six 
weeks : 

** In my coat I bore this book, 
And seldom therein could I look, 
For i had too much to think, 
Heaven and earth to eat and drink.” 

By his peculiar method he had a storehouse in re- 
serve, from which he could always draw the suitable 
wisdom of his inspired moments—and the setting in 
order he trusted to spiritual affinity rather than to ver- 
bal laws. He felt that a kaleidoscopic certainty would 
attend them in due time—and it invariably did. Each 
colored fragment and broken prism assumed, at length, 
a serene, siderial order. 

The sixty-three pages now added to the poems which 
we knew before are virtually the remnants from his 
storehouse, of which his editor says: 


“Some of them seem to have had Mr. Emerson’s ap- 
proval, but to have been withheld because they were 
unfininished. These it seemed best not to suppress, now 
that that they can never receive completion. Others, 
mostly of an early date, remained unpublished, doubtless, 
because of their personal and private nature. Some of 
these seem to have an autobiographic interest sufficient 
to justify their publication. Others again, often mere 


fragments, have been admitted as characteristic, or as ex- 

pressing in poetic form thoughts found in the essays.”’ 
Work of this character, it is needless to say, is not 

the fit subject of criticism. Our only justifiable attitude 
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to it is that of tenderness and reverence—of meditation 
over the last broken articulations of a great voice, now 
forever hushed. 

To the principal poem given, entitled ‘‘ The Poet,’’ 
the flavor of personality and autobiographic reference 
lends especial interest. It is incomplete, but not so 
much in the structure given as in the want of balancing 
parts. But it does not fail to stir the blood, or to evoke 
the old and matchless spell. Its original title was ‘‘ The 
Discontented Poet—A Masque.”’ How firmly it opens : 

** Right upward, on the road of fame, 
With sounding steps the poet came ; 
Born and nourished in miracles, 

His feet were shod with golden bells ; 
Or where he stepped the soil did peal 
As if the dust were glass and steel.” 

And further points in the ideal description are equally 
excellent. Mr. Emerson had always a high standard 
for the poet, and put forward on his behalf super-emi- 
nent claims. Thus he describes him : 


“A brother of the world, his song 
Sounded like a tempest strong 
Which tore from oaks their branches broad, 
And stars from the ecliptic road. 
Times wore he as his clothing-weeds, 
He sowed the sun and moon for seeds. 


God only knew how Saadi dined ; 

Roses he ate and drank the wind ; 

He freelier breathed beside the pine. 

In cities he was low and mean ; 

The mountain waters washed him clean, 
And by the sea-waves he was strong; 
He heard their medicinal song, 

Asked no physician but the wave, 

No palace but his sea-beat cave. 


Those who lived with him became 
Poets, for the air was fame.”’ 

The poet’s intimacy with Nature—holding his ear, 
2s it were, to a perennial stream of inspiration—is em- 
phasized in an intermediate lyric with that subtlety 
which was one of our author’s most striking character- 
istics. He says: 

** Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still. 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song : 
It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 
Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings.”’ 

How well this little eidolon, which I have not 
abridged, gives us Emerson’s view. It fairly puts his 
philosophy in a nutshell. Here was the serene opti- 
mism that nothing could discourage, the faith that 
would not be balked. He saw in the scum of things, 
no less than in rainbows and sunsets, a divine promise. 
Robert Browning makes one of his characters say : 
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**God must be glad one loves his world so much,”’ 


and it is certainly a rare faith which turns all the con- 
fusing discords, as Emerson did, into benefits, making 
them only a part of the eternal purpose and order. 
Man’s intimate relation to the scheme of things is 
also re-affirmed : 
*¢ The brook sings on, but sings in vain, 
Wanting an echo in my brain.” 


And in this petition you see the austere serenity which 
he would attain : 


‘* Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
Who climb each night the ancient sky; 
Leaving on space no stroke, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die.”’ 


The Oriental luxuriance of expression which was 
always a part of Emerson’s equipment, as if he were a 
born Persian transplanted to the New England rocks, 
crops out in numberless places. Here are some samples 
which you might stamp with the signet of Hafiz or 
Fridonsi : 

* Atom from atom yawns as far 
As moon from earth or star from star.”? 
“The sun athwart the clouds thought it no sin 
- use ‘eect land to wane his rainbows in.’’ 
sg This passing moment is an edifice 
—_ the noon eae cannot ees - 
What io, ie ing dais say, 
Make up thy splendor, matchless day ?”’ 


The note of nature vibrates all through Emerson’s 
utterance. Of course it is not silent in these fresh 
offerings. It is a pretty conceit which comes to him 
below from the seashore : 


*¢ All day the waves assailed the rock, 
T heard no church-bell chime, 
The sea-beat scorns the minster clock, 
And breaks the glass of Time.”’ 


There are touching revelations given in two poems 
which he wrote in Europe, of the memories of country 
and home left behind. Writing in the midst of the be- 
wildering beauty of Naples, his mind reverts thus: 


** Yet unto me not morn’s magnificence, 
Nor the red rainbow of a summer’s eve, 
Nor Rome, nor joyful Paris, nor the halls 
Of rich men blazing hospitable light, 
Nor wit, nor eloquence—no, nor even the song 
Of any woman that is now alive— 
Hath such a sweet, such divine influence, 
Such resurrection of the happy past 
As is to me when I behold the morn 
Ope in such low, moist roadside, and beneath 
Pick the blue violets out of the black loam, 
Pathetic, silent poets that sing to me 
Thine elegy, sweet singer, sainted wife.’’ 


His interest in Rome does not absolve him from ut- 
tering, even there in the shadow of St. Peter’s chair. 
his message to the mind and soul : 


‘* Be great, be true, and all the Scipios, 
The Catos, the wise patriots of Rome, 
Shall flock to you and tarry by your side, 
And comfort step with their —_— company. 

Hunt er as the sie sale a maid, 

And even in the strife of your own thoughts 

Obey the nobler impulse—that is Rome ; 

For there is no might in the universe 

That can contend with love.”’ 


Here are two pretty thoughts—the first in a poem 


titled ‘‘ The Miracle,’ and the second in the one titled 
“* The Enchanter ’’: 


** What friend to friend cannot convey, 
Shel hess cum we tnatructed may. mn 


. The little ao ener in the maiden’s rowan 
Makes Romeo of a plowboy on his cart.’’ 


In crisp, pungent aphorisms, that embody wisdom as 
the egg-shell does its treasure, Mr. Emerson’s thought 
was always inclined to run. His prose style also took 
on the form of connected proverbs, in which, by a few 
words, a worid of meaning is conveyed. These couplets 
below, which stand apart in the volume before us, are 
of the currency to which we have been accustomed, and 
their authorship could not easily be misplaced : 

** Around the man who seeks a noble end, 
Not angels but divinities attend.” 
‘Of all wit’s uses the main one 
Is to live well with who has none.”’ 


And here is a neat apothegm on “‘ Life’: 
p g 


‘* A train of gay and clouded days 
Dappled with joy and grief and praise, 
Beauty to fire us, saints to save, 
Escort us to a little grave.’’ 

Pedantry, the little conceit of little men, who think 
they can put in a few formulated dogmas the whole 
mystery of the universe, was the height of irreverence 
with Emerson. Of such he says: 

‘Thou shalt not try 
To plant thy shriveled pedantry 
On the shoulders of the sky.”’ 

Emerson’s pen was so used to concrete expression, 
and there was always such full-meatedness in his 
thought, that he surpassed all contemporary writers in 
epigraphic or motto-poems. The various chapters in 
‘““The Conduct of Life,’ and the different essays and 
discourses honored with these inscriptions, were 
disclosed in miniature. by their use. They created ex- 
pectancy, and foretold what attraction was to come. 
The motto-verse which precedes the essay on ‘‘ Behav- 
ior,’? was once embodied in it when it was itself a 
lecture on ‘‘ Manners,’’ and the pronounciation of these 
verses, by Emerson, was a thing long to be remem- 
bered. 

It appears that the famous ‘‘ Boston Hymn,’ which 
was not finished until 1873, when it was delivered, was 
begun several years before the War. It was entirely 
remodelled, the editor says, for the anniversary occa- 
sion which made it public, and a considerable part was 
omitted. Halfa dozen stanzas, which were then sup- 
ee now restored in fine ‘ty pe under an explana- 

tory foot-note. The poem opened originally with the 
following quotation : 

*¢ The land that has no song 

Shall have a song to-day. 
The granite ledge is dumb too long ; 
The vales have much to say.”’ 

Two small poems, ‘‘Eros’? and ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Hymn,” are not only of rare quality, but have such 
perfect roundness and completion that it is a wonder 
they were not published by the author long ago. But we 
have spent space enough with quotation, and will leave 
them for the reader, who is interested in this book of 
hitherto unpublished verse, to find for himself. One will 
observe in looking over these remnants, which are the 
last we are likely to possess, that not a few of them are 
passages parallel in thought to some of the most notable 
ones published in previous volumes. For instance, the 
brief poem on “ Birds’—on page 283—is without 
doubt the first draft of that striking passage in ‘‘ May- 
Day,’ which celebrates the faithful return of the birds 
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from their winter migration, It has lines that are 
worth saving, but the more perfect form of the general 
idea, which the ‘‘ May-Day’’ version gives, is at once 
undisputable and apparent. 

When you come to read the poem on ‘‘ Fame,” which 
I introduced to the public a year ago in,my book on 
‘¢ Emerson as a Poet,’’* it is evident that, while here 
you may have the earliest draft of it, you have it pro- 
duced imperfectly. It is a pity that it should be em- 
bodied in so rudimentary and faulty a form, in the 
complete poems, when a better and final copy was 
within reach. This ugly line, for instance, which is the 
third in the first stanzas : 

‘East, West, from Beer to Dan,” 
should read 
‘‘From East to West, from Beersheeba to Dan,’’ 
and the fifth line in the last stanza, which is given 
‘¢ Being for seeming bravely barter.’ { 
should be (although the former is not an essentially bad 
per ‘¢ Thy hapless self for praises barter.” 

The adoption of a right version, which is due to every 
author when he can no longer act for himself, is pre- 
eminently due to Emerson, whose care for details was 
painstaking, persistent and unwearied. To no man, 
also, are the niceties of perfection more natural, since 
he strove so ardently and successfully to achieve them. 
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It may be, however, that the use of this primitive form, 
which Mr. Emerson discarded for a better, was an 
oversight on the part of the editor; and, if so, he can 
easily make the necessary amendments, 
But we are closing the text, as we look over these 
ges, of one whom I conceive to be by far the greatest 
poet and writer of our day and time. It is a melan- 
choly task. The little village in Massachusetts would 
have had, as it has happened, fame from other authors 
if Emerson had not lived there; but, in having him, it 
has become a sort of spiritual Mecca to the world. 
There is no other left to fill his place; no other from 
whom 
“Heard accents of the eternal tongue, 
Through the pine branches play.”’ 


What a message was that he brought us in the fiery 
days of struggle, and in the dark days of doubt! What 
a calm to the pulse and tumult of passion! To quote 
Arnold’s tribute to Wordsworth, with one amendment: 


‘ 
** He spoke ’’—and gave our heart to Hope ; 
‘* He laid us as we lay at birth, 
On the cool, flowery lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again. 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain ; 
Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world.’’ 
JOEL BENTON. 





(Begun in No. 90.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 


BY R. H. NEWELL. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 

Out of the shadowy coolness and fitful perturbation 
of a year’s sojourn amongst the mountains of Borneo, 
into the sunny glare and commonplace activities of 
Singapore, was an emergence for the American family 
like that from one’s curtained bedchamber, on a cloud- 
less summer morning, after a night’s incalculable span 
of all the dear delusions and mocking frights of dream- 
land, into the broad light and familiar realities of re- 
newed social existence. As in visionary sleep the most 
closely assimilated characters of earlier waking hours 
have their clearly distinctive individualizations, even 
though the brooding of some common physical peril 
may, ultimately, influence all to the one culminating 
impression of dread ; so each member of the adventur- 
ous household had undergone a certain separate mental 
effect from the dream-like Borneon experience, before 
the final unison of sensibility to an impending actual 
horror made all of one mind in the delight of awaking 
in Singapore again. 

Mrs. Effingham looked back upon her first meeting 
with the husband of Caroline Dornton, and the ensuing 
tacit conflict between a generously humble spirit of 
reparation and an invincibly wounded Pride, in an ever 
resuming reverie of self-questioning as to whether their 
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actuation of herself would, or would not, have been to 
wiser effect if she had at once dared more? Abretta 
did not so much recall in detail her own so tardily 
recognized growth into a feeling instinctively reserved 
from confession even to her tender mother, as secretly 
and half-misgivingly wonder at herself that its vague 
aggregate left her a heart-revealing child no longer. 
Cousin Sadie thought of her year in the marginal wild- 
erness as an ideal experiment, happily remote from 
censorious worldly criticism, to prove whether woman 
can, or cannot, be more than man’s complement in the 
elevation of their common race; and was privately 
convinced by the result that Borneo, at any rate, re- 
quired missionaries of the male sex—who, by the way, 
might have wives. Mr. Effingham retained an impres- 
sion of vast commercial practical possibilities for the 
great Island, in the immediate future development of 
which he hoped to interest his fellow-countrymen and 
have some share himself; but he doubted that even the 
English Rajah’s noble work of redemption had yet 
made even the beautiful Sarawak valley a plate to be 
unreservedly commended for the residence of Christian 
families. Master Cherubino’s memories were as of an 
anticipated unexampled Menagerie, wherein, upon in- 
nocently sanguine visitation, every leading wonder of 
natural history was found to be phenomenally scarce ; 
and Berner and Ambrose agreed with their youthful 
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superior, that the concluding gratuitous display of fire- 
works and heroic naval demonstration were the most 
successful features of the show. 

But all these varying personal impressions merged in 
a single conclusion from the episode of the Dyak village 
—that it was good to be back safely on the highway to 
a civilized world once more; and a compensation for 
every misadventure, that Colonel Daryl and his nephew 
had so marvellously regained their long-lost warrants 
of a just inheritance. 

For it had been told to the astonished and heartily 
gratified family, before the departure from Sarawak, 
that Doctor Hedland’s acumen had really tracked the 
expatriating purloiner of the precious papers to the 
cave on Mount Tubbang whither he had finally betaken 
himself in his weary wanderings from Sambas, and 
there discovered the last Will and missing title-deeds 
of the Colonel’s grandfather in the recess of an ancient 
Hindooaltar. From the somewhat disordered condition 
of things immediately following the attempt of Mako- 
ta’s emissaries on the village—Sejugah’s body being 
found beneath the Doctor’s shattered house with a rifle- 
ball in the brain, and other ghastly indications occur- 
ring elsewhere up the stream—it had not been deemed 
judicious to take the visitors to the fateful cave itself ; 
but Hedland minutely recited to them Medlani’s reve- 
lation; modified only by making it trace the poor 
madman, alone, from Sambas to Tubbang; and was 
sufficiently modest under the encomiums lavished 
upon the ingenuity he had shown in attaining such 
an amazing practical result from a clue so ambiguous. 

The warped, embittered nature of the older of the 
two men benefited by this surprise of fortune, has been 
lately shown in an already curiously softened aspect. 
Colonel Daryl could scarcely have explained to himself 
exactly why, upon being thrown again unexpectedly 
into the company of people whose every associative 
suggestion had previously irritated him to a climax of 
supposedly farewell defiance, he experienced a sudden 
inclination to deprecatory peace-making. Truth to con- 
fess, he was unconsciously influenced thereto by nothing 
more difficult of definition than the hope, howsoever 
faint, that had been stirred in his breast by the last 
discovery of the naturalist. He would not have 
acknowledged to his own practical judgment that he 
felt the slightest degree of actual faith in his old friend’s 
theory of the importance of the Arab priest’s story to 
his pecuniary fortunes ; yet to his instinctive, even it 
unwitting, sympathy with that very theory, was due, 
unquestionably, his sudden disposition to resent less 
acutely than before the asperities which fate had im- 
posed upon him. Then, when he and his nephew were 
in Singapore once more, with the Effinghams, after all 
doubts of the final beneficence of Fortune for him were 
dissipated, what more equably mild-tempered English 
gentleman, to every one, than he! 

Of all the fallacies of sound that ever strove, by sheer, 
insensate pertinacity, to overwhelm the honest verities 
of sense, is there one more often asserted and less really 
believed than that the acquisition of riches is an evil ? 
To every rational craving of human nature this con- 
summation is so much the highest human good—as 
giving the greatest effectiveness to every good—that 
the uncontrollable sensibility of the loftiest spirits 
to some phase of its temptation is perpetually induc- 
ing inconsistencies between professed principle and 
involuntary practice, by which the saintliest types of 


character are made to appear as practically sordid as . 


the worst. Is the spire of a Church the less a growth 
from eager money-getting than the dome of a Stock 


Exchange? Are the benevolent ambitions of the mar- 
tial patriot and the light-giving sage altogether regard- 
less of that ultimate incidental attainment of the 
universal potentialities of wealth which the narrow- 
sighted creature of avarice makes the avowed sole first 
and last purpose of his life? What meaming has Phil- 
anthropy in'pauper form? Associate the noble terms, 
Benevolence, Generosity, Charity exclusively with 
empty purses—and what beneficent signification would 
they have for the improvident, the impoverished, the 
starving? And—be it reverently said—how unspeak- 
ably different would it have been for fallen mankind, if, 
in place of the Crown of Thorns, the incarnate brow 
Divine had received from a believing and a loyal world 
a Crown of Gold ? 

Omnipotent wisdom allows earthly riches to be the 
chief of rewards for earthly endeavor ; all other com- 
pensations being but impotent inutilities if wholly lack- 
ing them ; and the native nobilities which their posses- 
sion makes potent for a benign munificence in noble 
natures, work immeasurably more good for the race 
than can ever be malignly counterbalanced by the 
meannesses, imbecilities and vices it intensifies in ig- 
noble minds. 

Thus, a man whose youth had been profoundly embit- 
tered by a humiliating injustice ; a stern soldier whose 
mature inner life had been perverted to seek welcome 
distraction even in a seemingly hopeless quest: found 
his harshest memories suddenly turning gentle, and his 
sardonic cynicisms transmuting as quickly into the mel- 
lowest of social susceptibilities, upon coming at last, 
almost as by miracle, into the long-denied, affluent 
inheritance of his fathers. There was a generous bless- 
ing in the change that his whole nature tacitly acknowl- 
edged and was gratefully sweetened by. His nephew, 
who had known only the casual abnegations which are 
a day’s despair and a month’s disremembrance to the 
young, was scarcely less surprised than charmed at 
the genial transformation ; not apprehending what it 
was for unsuccessful manhood, consciously past its 
prime, first to see a future as apparently irredeemable 
as the past had been fatally a mistake, and then to 
have revealed to it, in a moment, that the kindly old 
world held some good for it yet. His friends paused 
not in their gratification at the change to analyze its 
philosophy ; but certainly no one thought of attribut- 
ing it to a sordid soul’s mere, vulgar delight in selfish 
gain. 

This much is said in explanation of Colonel Daryl’s 
altered manner, not only to the Effinghams, but to all 
the world, during the last days at Singapore ; because, 
with all his worldly experience and haughtiness of 
usual bearing, he had really yet a certain soldierly sim- 
plicity of character that made his successive moods as 
obvious as a boy’s, and as devoid of any tact against 
others’ misjudgment. If conciliatory and even, finally, 
chivalrously assiduous to the mother and daughter dur- 
ing their common unexpected sojourn at the Dyak 
village, he was unreservedly cordial with the whole 
family when all came together once more in the City of 
the Straits ; and even gladly accepted, for himself and 
Belmore, the American merchant’s invitation to a voy- 
age on the Comanche as far as Calcutta, whither it was 
his professional duty to repair before carrying his recov- 
ered treasures back to England, and where the family 
desired to tarry for a few days on their own homeward 
way. 

‘*T like to think of it all as a fairy-tale, and give full 
scope to the fancy that you and I are the fortunate 
Princess and Prince init,’? whispered Edwin to Abretta, 
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as the youthful pair, significantly thus neglected to- 
gether, walked slowly back and forth, side by side, on 
the upper balcony of ‘‘ The Straits.’’ It was after din- 
ner, in the soft, amethystine twilight, and the pretext 
to the elders, conversing within, had been, to look for 
Biela’s double comet. 

‘‘Only, in a fairy-tale there should be some malevo- 
lent giant, or spirit, or monster, to triumph in the 
distressful part, and be signally overthrown at last,”’ 
murmured Abretta. 

“That is an awkward deficiency,’”’ confessed the 
light-hearted young sailor, ‘‘ unless we can make some- 
thing of Makota, and that blundering attack on the 
village.” 

“ But that was not intended for us, at all, you know. 
Doctor Hedland told Papa that the Illanaons would 
never have dared to come into the Sarawak if they had 
not believed that even he was absent at the time.”’ 

‘¢- Yes, [suppose it must have been so; those yellow 
fellows are surprising cowards when bullet or shot 
rattles amongst them. But the horrible affair at Bruni 
had emboldened them, and they might have managed 
at least to fire your village on masts,”’ suggested Edwin 
Belmore, disconcerted to find the value of his own ex- 
ploit dwindling more and more. 

‘‘ You came in time to prevent that,’’ said the girl, 
her tone more eloquent than her words. 

‘‘If we could only have caught them trying to scale 
the piles !’’ ejaculated her companion, implying his keen 
regret that she had not a more heroic service to recall 
in that fervent voice. ‘‘ Well, at any rate, none of you 
came to harm, thank God!—We must not forget our 
fairy-tale, though. We must have the regulation Evil 
Genius for it. Poor old Ruadh might serve, in a way, I 
suppose.—But, no! he was a martyr to a crazed idea of 
tidelity to his master’s interest ; and that makes him a 
kind of a hero: doesn’t it ? Suppose we take Doctor 
Hedland’s Ape for our implacable Monster.”’ 

‘“‘That seems to be a rather desperate resource,” 
laughed Abretta. *‘ Besides,’’ she added, more gravely, 
‘your Uncle shows almost as much sense of bereave- 
ment’ as Doctor Hedland, at the loss of the poor ani- 
mal.”’ 

‘*Do you know, I’m half ready to believe that Uncle 
Will is infected with the Doctor’s heathen theory of 
the humanity of orang-outans ?’’ said Edwin, reflec- 
tively. ‘*‘ He shows such extraordinary feeling in mak- 
ing any reference to the curious death of the Ape in 
our patrimonial cave. The Doctor and he are both 
very sparing of words as to that bit of zoological trag- 
edy ; they barely tell how it happened, and then plainly 
want to drop the subject. ”’ 

“I’m afraid your fairy-tale must go without a Mon- 
ster, then.”’ 

They were pausing, face to face, at the end of the 
balcony remotest from the combination of mat-hung 
door and window, opening from the room in which were 
their kindred. Faint stars sprinkled the dusky alti- 
tudes of the balmy evening hour; the row of palms 
before the house lifted dark fronds ebove the railing, 
but not so high that the lights kindling on the shipping 
of the Roads could not be seen far beyond them. 

“Perhaps we are not thinking at all, dear Abretta, 
of the really most remarkable part of our story,’’ re- 
marked the Lieutenant, availing himself of the deep- 
ening shadows to gaze unreservedly at the charming 
profile her face presented in its look at the lights. 
‘Felonious abstractions of Wills have been common 
enough ; such a half-witted creature as Ruadh was far 
more likely to have an unreasoning instinct for first fol- 


lowing his master to Holland with the stolen papers, 
and then taking wild flight farther away from the Eng- 
lish overtaking he feared, than to have pursued any 
other course, in the circumstances. To the Dutch 
dependency of Java, whither mail-steamers and troops 
were then frequently going, was his most obvious direc- 
tion of escape from Amsterdam ; and, quitting Batavia 
under terror of British invasion, he would as naturally 
reach the Dutch settlements of Sambas, in Borneo, as 
any other immediately attainable refuge. I have not yet 
heard from Uncle Will all the details of the unfortunate 
fellow’s sufferings in the wilderness and discovery of the 
cave; but can imagine easily enough the natural logic 
of that and the sequel. Then Doctor Hedland’s chance- 
hearing of the Arab priest’s tale of the Sambas ‘Antu,’ 
and all that, was only a lucky accident in our favor, 
and his shrewd idea of having a part of the fallen roof 
dug away was characteristic of his scientific habits of 
investigation.” 

‘*But what could have become of the poor maniac 
himself ?”’ asked Arbetta, in youthful unwillingness to 
have no mystery left in the romance. 

‘He must have died, of course, dear. Uncle Will 
and the Doctor don’t say anything about that; they take 
it for granted, I suppose. As I was going to say, though, 
all this business about the lost papers is less amazing to 
my mind, than that Uncle Will should have been your 
Aunt’s husband and had such an awful time of it. Can 
any one imagine such a man as concerned in a tragedy 
of sentiment like that ?”’ 

‘*Now I see where you are going to find the Evil 
Genius of your fairy-tale,’ returned Abretta, quickly. 

‘* No, dearest girl,’’ said the young man, as quickly, 
“T°ll not be less just than my Uncle himself, who 
says that his own thoughtless imprudence justly sub- 
jected him to all that he suffered.”’ 

Meanwhile the Uncle in question was saying to his 
American friends, as they sat talking amicably together 
in the rooms of the hotel :— 

‘*T shall not relinquish my profession. My whole life 
is molded to it and I am too old for a change. . Edwin, 
however, is more adaptable to altered circumstances, 
and will readily resign his commission to assume the 
less precarious and more important duties of a man of 
property. Our faithful friend the Governor, here, has 
kindly tendered his good offices, in addition to those of 
the Captain of the Cressy, with the Admiral; so that 
my nephew may venture to accompany me at once to 
Calcutta. When in England, I hope to negotiate an 
exchange for myself from the Indian service into that 
nearer the ancestral home, where Edwin must repre- 
sent the family for both of us.’’ 

‘You anticipate no legal difficulties, Colonel, in the 
re-establishment of your rights ?’? queried Mr. Effing- 
ham. 

“The lawyers here assure me that there can be none. 
The sworn attestations of all the witnesses to the will 
are sufficient to authenticate it beyond a doubt, though 
I shall, of course, secure Hedland’s affidavit.”’ 

*¢ And your half-uncle’s son ?’” 

‘*Has no claim whatever. But what the law does 
not give him our sense of moral justice shall concede. 
Edwin and.I are heartily agreed upon that.” 

Only the two gentlemen and the ever undemonstrative 
Mrs. Effingham were in the room at the time; Miss 
Ankeroo having retired immediately after dinner to the 
private business-office of the hotel, to read some late 
American and English newspapers by the light early 
burning there, taking Cherubino with her. As, besides 
being the American merchant’s immediate host, the 
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proprietor of ‘‘ The Straits’ was also his commercial 
correspondent, the whole hotel was, in a manner, per- 
manently free to the family. Cousin Sadie, at least, 
with her usual practical philosophy, felt no hesitation 
in acting upon Mr. Dodge’s thoughtfully courteous sug- 
gestion, that the customary privacy of the retired little 
apartment in question might afford her a convenient 
resort at any time when she desired to write a letter, or 
read anything, without the distracting adjacency of 
young people with romances. Accordingly, in the pri- 
vate office she was now bestowed, for a fragmentary 
half-hour’s perusal of the last news from either side of 
the Atlantic ; Cherubino coiling in a chair beside her, 
and falling immediately asleep from the exhaustions of 
a day spent in every known activity of the boyish frame 
to shorten life between meals. k 

Presently a deprecatory knock sounded on the door, 
and, in response to the lady’s summons of admittance, 
there entered Mr. Dodge, bringing another newspaper. 

‘Excuse the liberty, Miss Ankeroo,”’ pleaded the in- 
truder, with a bow, after a sharp, inquisitive glance at 
the slumbering boy. ‘‘ Looking over this copy of the 
London Times just now, I found something that I think 
may interest you, as an American. An account of the 
distinguished success of Charlotte Cushman at the 
Princess Theatre, in the play of ‘ Fazio.’ Miss Cush- 
man comes from our side of the water, you know.” 

“*Very kind in you, sir, I’m sure,’’ the spectacled 
fair one answered, rather stiffly and without any motion 
to take the paper. ‘‘ [know that there is such a person 


as Miss Cushman, but take no interest in theatrical 
affairs of any description.’’ 
The lively countenance of Mr. Dodge lost some of its 


native confidence, at this chilling hint that his tact had 
made an unfortunate mistake in forgetting that an ex- 
missionary might not indulge an enthusiasm for the 
drama. It was but a moment, however, before his 
hazel eyes were vivaciously illuminated by a timely 
second thought : : 

‘* But ‘ Fazio’ is the work of a clergyman, you see— 
Milman ; author of a History of Christianity and other 
respectable games of that character. It occurred tome 
that this circumstance might make the occurrence seem 
less wicked,’’ concluded the host of “‘ the Straits,” to 
whom the apt literary recollection was really the inspi- 
ration of the moment. 

**T ll look at the paper, thank you,” said Miss An- 
keroo, with a barely visible relaxation at the corners of 
her handsome lips. ‘‘I do sincerely wish,Mr. Dodge, 
that, in leaving this part of the world, we could carry 
away with us the memory of at least one serious speech 
by yourself.”’ 

*“You shall!’? returned he, with startling assent, 
simultaneously lifting into the air, by its arms, the wide 
wicker chair in which reposed the small-boy, and with 
as noiseless celerity depositing it again on the mat. 
Seemingly a casual experiment to prove whether the 
sleep of the child could sustain, unbroken, a movement 
so repugnant to nature, the muscular effort was reallya 
device to ascertain whether or not the sleep in question 
was but a shrewd simulation not always repugnant, by 
any means, to the nature of a small-boy. 

‘* You shall remember at least one serious speech of 
mine, Miss Ankeroo,’’ asserted Mr. Dodge, with indu- 
bitable earnestness, ‘‘ and that is, that I am up to my 
eyes in Love—”’ the lady started—“‘ in Lover’s—Samuel 
Lover’s—‘ Handy Andy,’ you know,” he hurried on, 
with miraculous presence of mind, “to divert my 
thoughts from the realization of the departure of your- 
self and party to-morrow. Nothing unbalances the 


distressed mind like a comic novel. While you were all 
in Borneo I had the comfort of feeling that something 
of my country was near me ; it was like your being in 
Boston, with myself in New York.” 

**T consider Boston the first of American cities,” re- 
marked the gentle New Englander, flushing slightly. 

“Oh! you forget, Miss Ankeroo—not quite the first, 
is it? There’s Albany, you know. First ‘A’, and 
then ‘B’. Of course you mean alphabetically ?” 

**It’s of no consequence, sir,’’ was the frigid reply. 
‘*'We shall all be gratified to know that you regret 
us.”? 

** Loneliness scarcely expresses what will be my por- 
tion, until the arrival of a cage of monkeys that I am 
daily expecting from the Archipelago,’? murmured poor 
Dodge, in perfect good faith, leaning desolately upon 
the back of Cherubino’s chair. ‘‘ There ’ll be nothing 
to divert my thoughts from melancholy. Can nothing ” 
—desperately—‘‘ induce you to remain in the East In- 
dies, Miss Ankeroo ?”’ 

“Why, certainly not.’’ 

‘**Couldn’t J offer any inducement ?”’ 
and humbly—for him.) 

** Oh, not at all, Mr. Dodge.”’ 

‘*T mean, of course, in the way of first-class hotel ac- 
commodations,’’ (presence of mind again) ‘‘ with a fine 
view of the sea and in close proximity to several ortho- 
dox churches.—However, if your mind is made up, I’ll 
not dwell upon the merits of Singapore as a place of resi- 
dence for the season, and have the honor to bid youa 
very good evening.” 

With which extremely ingenious perversion of a real 
sentimental crisis into an apparently commonplace illus- 
tration of a hotel-proprietor’s naturally polite urgency 
for continued patronage, Mr. Dodge retreated in good 
order. 

Early on the morning following these several symp- 
tomatic scenes of colloquy in a story now nearing its 
close, a boat so small that it barely afforded space for 
two passengers and a Coolie paddler, passed under the 
last bridge of the city across the narrow, shallow, Sin- 
gapore River, and entered between the weedy banks of 
a suburb rolling in a succession of picturesque minia- 
ture hills. One of the passengers, in a blue serge suit 
of European fashion and a Panama hat of wide dimen- 
sions, was saying to the other, whose coat and cap were 
mnilitary fatigue— 

** Any one who knows the man would have expected 
just such news. Attended only by the Captain and 
Lieutenant of the little Phlegethon; without so much 
asa guard of marines ; he landed in that den of hyenas 
as though it had been our old, hospitable Devonport, 
and marched straight up to the palace. Of course that 
snake of a heathen, Makota, had taken to the moun- 
tains at first sight of the flag in the river ; but who else 
than Brooke would have ventured in that way into a 
town of treacherous savages, where a dozen of his 
friends had just been butchered in an anti-English coup 
detat ?”” 

“I think he would sooner loose his own life than 
avenge what he considers a personal wrong, by arms, 
in Borneo,’’ remarked the other. 

““Not a doubt of it. Only against pirates and their 
immediate abettors will he fight ; or to put down ‘ head- 
hunting.’ He might be assassinated on any day of the 
year, in Sarawak, for all the precautions he takes to 
prevent it.’’ 

** And what was the result at Bruni? ”’ 

“The Captain of the Phlegethon reports, that the 
Sultan cringed at his rebuke in the most pitiably abject 
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style, and agreed to repair forthwith, attended by his 
whole court and body-guard, to the graves of Muda 
Hassim and the others, and render royal honors to the 
injured shades. The moral effect of the ceremony, so 
peremptorily compelled, is equal to a victorious battle 
for the Rajah, they say.”’ 

‘¢ James Brooke is indeed a great man !’’ ejaculated 
the soldier. ‘‘ Saint and savage may unite in that title 
for him.”’ 

Here the boat stopped, at signal from him of the 
Panama hat, beside a knoll rising at the stream’s edge, 
and the Englishmen, stepping ashore, looked at each 
other significantly. 

“T brought him here with me, Daryl,” said the 
Doctor, in a low, deliberate tone, as they paused a mo- 
ment before ascending ; ‘‘ because some of the villagers 
could not have been trusted, in my absence, not to have 
disturbed the remains for the sake of the head. That 
barbarism is strong in the best of the Sea-Dyaks yet.” 

‘*T understand, Lawrence.—But the others ?”’ 

‘They are safe until the Judgraent under the bank of 
fallen earth that gave them merciful sepulchre. Super- 


stition invests the cave now, more than ever, with 
supernatural terrors, which will protect it permanently: 
from all native profanation.”’ 

** Poor Ruadh!’’ sighed Daryl, as they moved up the 
knoll. ‘‘ What a fate !” 

The ascent was easy and short ; and onthe summit, 
between overshadowing palms and bordered by luxuri- 
ant undergrowth, was a newly defined mound, of that 
length and breadth which tell ever but one sad tale. 

‘*I wanted you to see where I had placed him, Will, 
before you went away. Between you and myself rests 
the dread secret of what he was. Here we will leave 
him, midway between the Heathen and the Christian 
worlds ; himself the awful link between Man as God 
made him and the irretrievably fallen Man.” 

There was planted at the head a small granite slab, 
such as the Chinese use in their burial-grounds, and 
upon it, without date or epitaph, was inscribed : 
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THAT CORNER IN WALL-PAPER. 


HAVING had some acquaintance with the affairs of 
the American Wall-Paper Manufacturers Association 
since its organization about five years ago, I have hadan 
opportunity to know something of its practical working 
and of its actual effects on the wall-paper business and 
on the community generally. I therefore take the liberty 
of replying to Mr. William Hosea Ballou’s article on 
the subject of ‘‘ A Corner in Wall-naper,”? which ap- 
peared in your issue of January 7, and to your editorial 
comments on the article. 

Ignorance and imagination are not trustworthy reser- 
voirs of facts. And when reliable and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the Wall-Paper Association is so easily 
obtainable, it is difficult to account for the misstatements 
and misrepresentations contained in Mr. Ballou’s 
article. It would not be perfectly accurate to say that 
‘there ain’t no sich a person ’’ as Mr. Ballou alludes to, 
but it is true that the association is no such thing as 
Mr. Ballou represents. However, your general readers 
are not interested to know with accuracy the details of 
any particular combination of business men, but they 
are interested to know whether such combinations are 
beneficial or otherwise in their effects and whether they 
can exist consistently with the public welfare. 

It is of no benefit to the public that any trade should 
do its business at a loss; on the contrary itis to the 
manifest advantage of a community that all its mem- 
bers should-be prosperous, The temporary gain which 
comes to purchasers from obtaining goods at less than 
cost is more than offset by the demoralizing and de- 
structive effects of a competition which reduces prices 
below a paying basis. When competition takes such a 
direction that manufacturers or dealers are driven to 
sell their goods at a loss, it ceases to be competition 
and becomes warfare. But such wars, arising from dif- 
ferent causes, are constantly occurring, and are a curse 
to business. In such struggles industry, skill and busi- 


ness ability are not the victors ; the longest purse wins. 
Such contests are the dread of honorable business men, 
because, other things being equal, the trickiest man 
succeeds in them. They are a disadvantage to the 
public. They tend to lower the character and quality 
of the goods manufactured and sold, because, the one 
who can palm off the cheapest article for the most 
money is the most likely to conquer. Conscientious 
work stands a small chance. 

Such contests demoralize a trade from the top to the 
bottom ; and the violent fluctuations in prices they pro- 
duce. make business a game of chance. If John Doe 
buys goods to-day, his neighbor Richard Roe may to- 
morrow buy the same goods at prices so much lower that 
Mr. Doe will be obliged to sell his goods at a loss; or 
prices may as suddenly and unreasonably advance, and 
Mr. Doe’s gamble result in large winnings. But he can 
form no judgment of the future based on legitimate 
business considerations. He can only bet on the whims 
and passions of the combatants. These strifes bring 
misery, ruin, ugly despair to the honorable, industrious 
men of small means whom they crush out of existence. 
The conquerors come out of the fight crippled ; the van- 
quished, dead. And the final result is that the business 
is left a monopoly in the hands of the survivors. 

If those engaged in a business can make a treaty of 
peace which will tend to prevent these wars, it certainly 
is a wise thing to do; and unless such a treaty can be 
shown to injure the public there can be no ground of 
objection to it. It is true that combinations may be 
projected for the purpose of extorting from the public 
exorbitant prices, but such combinations always fall a 
prey to their own greed. They have never been success- 
ful. The competition which is of benefit to the public 
is one which, giving the public reasonable prices and 
the manufacturer reasonable profits, at the same 
time secures to the manufacturer any advantages arising 
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from his superior skill, industry, economy and business 
ability. 

When the contest between manufacturers is in the 
effort to give the public the best article at a given price, 
and in the effort to conduct their business in the best 
manner, you have a contest in which the poorest com- 
petitor can enter with hope of success. Whoever fails 
in such a competition fails because he is incapable of 
doing business, not because he has been driven from 
business. 

But there are strikers in business as there are in 
politics, There are blackmailers—men who do not ex- 
pect to succeed in business by fair business methods— 
but who hope to obtain a price, not for the good they do, 
but for the wrong they refrain from doing. Manu- 
facturers are certainly justified in protecting themselves 
against such cattle. : 

They have no moral right to prevent the growth of 
an industry, or to shut out legitimate competition, but 
they are justified in taking such measures as will dis- 
courage new attacks upon their business. They have 
no moral right, if they have the power, to create a 
monopoly ; but they have the right to devise measures 
to prevent ruinous competition. Can a combination be 
formed that shall secure to manufacturers a reasonable 
profit on their products; that will leave open competi- 
tion in a legitimate way, so that skill, industry and 
business ability shall have a fair chance against brute 
capital; and so that men engaging in such a fair com- 
petition shall be reasonably protected against the dis- 
turbances mere bushwhackers would create? I think 
the association which is the object of Mr. Ballou’s at- 
tack is one. Mr. Ballou complains that it is under 
monarchical sway. It has now been in successful oper- 
ation for some five years. Perhaps its success is so 
largely due to the exceptional ability of Mr. Charles H. 
Hayden of Boston, who is the ‘‘monarch,”’ that another 
combination, arranged and conducted on the same plan, 
might not have the same success, unless it had a mon- 
arch of equal ability. But its practical results have 
been these. At the time of its organization the wall- 
paper business was in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
There were only some thirteen manufacturers of wall- 
paper who could afford to do business of any account in 
the unsettled circumstances that then existed. No 
others dared to try to extend their little business. The 
risks were too great. To-day there are some twenty- 
five manufacturers of wall-papers doing a fair business 
and making a fair profit, but no more than a fair profit. 
Certainly such a fact indicates that the association in- 
stead of building up a monopoly has built up competi- 
tion. 

During the existence of the association the retail price 
of wall-paper has not advanced perceptibly, ifat all. In 
the matter of prices the consumer has not been injuri- 
ously affected by the course pursued by the association, 
but the character and quality of the wall-paper produced 
has wonderfully improved. To-day a consumer can buy 
for ten cents a paper of a quality and style that five 
years ago would have cost him fifteen cents. In this 


respect the consumer has benefited by the competition . 


which the association has not only encouraged and sus- 
tained but made possible. 
The manufacturer has benefited ; the consumer has 
benefited—how has it been with the dealer or jobber ? 
A year or more ago, without Mr. Hayden’s know- 
ledge, some one sent a circular to the principal dealers 
in wall-paper in the United States asking them to write 


Mr. Hayden an expression of their views as to the 
wisdom of continuing the association. Mr. Hayden 
received letters from substantially all the prominent 
dealers in the country. All of these letters were em- 
phatically in favor of the continuance of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ballou appears to be about the only portion of 
the people of the United States dissatisfied with its 
practical workings. 

While the facts show that the association has benefited 
the consumers of wall-paper, the dealers in wall-paper 
and the manufacturers of wall-paper, and has not ex- 
cluded from the business any manufacturer willing to 
enter into a fair competition, it has endeavored to pro- 
tect itself against those, who seek only to demoralize 
the business. 

Dealers buying goods in larger quantities are allowed 
a certain reduction in prices, on condition that they 
give their entire business to the manufacturers connected 
with the association. If they are not willing, in con- 
sideration of this reduction, and in view of the certainty 
and stability which the methods of the association give 
to the trade to accept these conditions, they are placed 
upon the same footing with other dealers. The manu- 
facturers connected with the association give the dealer 
a certain advantage, provided he gives them a corres- 
ponding advantage. Bearing in mind always that the 
association takes no means to crush out honorable com- 
petition ; that it excludes none who wish to compete 
fairly. It would act very foolishly if it gave dealers who 
encouraged ruinous competition the same privileges that 
it gives those who discourage it. 

The above facts are surely sufficient to demonstrate 
that such a combination of manufacturers as The Ameri- 
can Wall-paper Association represents has no such lurid 
aspect as Mr. Ballou represents, but is, on the contrary, 
a wise and beneficial device for the protection of busi- 
ness and for the good of the community. The nine 
million dwelling houses in the United States can, for the 
same amount of money, be papered in a much better 
manner to-day than five years ago. 

Ihave before me the advertisement of one of the largest 
dealers in wall-paper in the United States. It offers for 
sale imported wall-papers of every variety. If imported 
wall-papers are better than American wall-papers of the 
same grade, there is nothing in the Wall-paper Associ- 
ation -to prevent the American citizen from buying 
them at the same price. If the American people will 
abolish the duty on foreign paper, the American wall- 
paper manufacturers will ask no protection. 

To correct all Mr. Ballou’s errors regarding the par- 
ticular association he attacks would require much space. 
I think as I have written, that the association is no 
such dangerous, dark and midnight conspiracy as Mr. 
Ballou would like to have it. I will say further that 
there is no oath-bound compact with an iron grasp. 
There is no oath-bound compact at all. 

The heavy bonds exist only in the imagination of Mr. 
Ballou. No living being, unless it be Mr. Ballou, has 
ever seen the $50,000 bond the Chicago dealer gives the 
association. Nor does the association, or-any one in 
its behalf; require any bond whatever from the Chicago 
or any other dealer. 

The ‘‘ maximum prices ”’ referred to are simply a fair 
advance on the “minimum prices ’’—such an advance 
as a business man in every trade requireg of a dealer 
buying in small quantities and are never anywhere 
near the retail prices. 


Horace W. Fow.er. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION. 


HAVING now considered the evil and the danger to 
be apprehended from neglect, compared the two reme- 
dies that have been proposed, shown that the only 
method of ayoiding danger is to remove the cause, and 
contrasted the two systems on which it has been pro- 
posed to distribute a national fund, we come now to 
discuss the method of distribution—that is, the machinery 
by which the appropriation of funds by the general 
government shall be made effective in the cure of 
illiteracy. 

Numerous bills have been prepared upon the subject. 
Prepared is the usual term, though in this case ‘‘ thrown 
together’? would have been much more truthful, since it 
is evident that the greater portion of them were not sub- 
mitted because the author knew anything at all about the 
subject, but only that he might be able to say that he 
had introduced such a bill. With two or three excep- 
tions they are only valuable for two purposes—first, 
to show how strongly the idea of remedying the evils 
that still affect the South by promoting education there, 
has taken hold of the public mind; and, secondly, to 
demonstrate how little the average congressman makes 
a point of knowing about those matters in regard to 
which he is called upon to act. More than one-half 
of these bills were, no doubt, introduced simply that 
the author might be in a condition to claim the merit 
of having prepared a bill of like character, whenever 
the measure should finally take shape and pass into the 
form of law. 

The literature of this question, consists chiefly of 
essays and speeches by what are termed professional 
educators before different educational associations, two 
or three speeehes by senators and representatives who 
have manifested a genuine interest in the subject, 
together with some statistical reports from the Bureau 
of Education. This literature is singularly barren of 
propositions regarding the method of rendering the 
national action in reference to education effective in 
the eradication of ignorance. The question of the power 
of the general government to make such appropriation 
has been most elaborately discussed, and the precedents 
and analogies cited with the utmost care, but not 
always with special appositeness. The advocates of 
national education have too often regarded themselves 
as beggars appealing to the charity of a great people 
in behalf of certain ignorant and degraded classes, 
They have persisted in suing in forma pauperis instead 
of demonstrating the necessity of curing this evil in 
order to save the national life. The measure of con- 
stitutional power vested in the congress in the premises 
is not their power to provide charity or secure succor 
for any class or section, but the authority of that body 
to do that which shall assure the safety and prosperity 
of the nation. 

Apparently, the vexed question of the limits and 
scope of state and national authority stands in the way 
of all progress in this matter, except by an utter aban- 
donment of the views of one or the other class of con- 
stitutional authorities. If the general government has 
not power to secure to the citizen of the United States 
equality of right, justice or safety from violence, except 
through the laws and tribunals of the different states, 
how, we are asked, can it have power to provide for his 
education and enlightenment ? It is admitted, and the 


precedents abundantly show, that the government has 

the right to donate money or lands for the purpose of 

promoting education and scientific inquiry. It is not 
to be questioned that the nation has the right to protect 
itself from danger. 

The methods of distribution which have been sug- 
gested thus far have been of two kinds, according to the 
views of the respective proponents as to whether this 
work is one of charity or necessity. 

The first of these proposes to divide the fund appro- 
priated among the different states, according to one 
or the other of the systems of distribution heretofore - 
considered, leaving the application and administra- 
tion of the fund solely to the discretion of the state 
authorities, or to that discretion, modified so far as 
may be, by restrictions and conditions prescribed by 
Act of Congress. 

The second plan for this distribution contemplates 
either a certain control over schools now organized 
and connected with the various state systems of 
education or the establishment of separate and in- 
dependent schools to be controlled and directed by 
the general government through its Bureau of 
Education. 
In other words, it may be said that two distinct 
systems of procedure have been outlined by the advo- 
cates of the great political dogmas which have so long 
struggled for the control of our government—a ‘‘ States 
Rights’? and a National system. 
The advocates of the former aver that the general 
government has no authority to interfere with the edu- 
cation of the citizens of the respective states—that this 
is an affair solely within the jurisdiction aud control of 
the sovereign states themselves. According to their 
theory the nation can, at the best, do no more than put 
a certain fund at the disposal of the state authorities, 
to be used for a specific purpose, but in such manner 
and form as the government of the state shall see fit to 
prescribe. 
To this first plan of distribution many and grave ob- 
jections may be urged. Among them may be named 
the following: 
1—The congress has no power to control the applica- 
tion of a fund placed in the hands of state officials 
for a specific purpose, so as to prevent its use for 
another. No matter what the conditions of the trust, 
the fund having passed beyond the control of the 
trustor and the state being sovereign and not liable 
to suit, there can be neither control of the fund nor 
recovery in case of misapplication of the same. 

2—That the experience of the general government in 
the distribution of funds for a specific purpose has 
not been of a character to encourage further experi- 
ment in that direction. The surplus which was 
distributed among the states in 1838 was to have 
been held subject to the demand of the general 
government. When the time of need came, it was 
found that a ‘‘demand ” without the power to en- 
force compliance would simply be a farce, and the 
only benefit the country is likely to derive from the 
millions thus distributed is the wisdom it ought to 
have gained from the experiment. As if to im- 
press this lesson upon the minds of our national 
legislators, it is further alleged that the attempt to 
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establish agricultural colleges in the various states 
by a donation of what is known as Agricultural 
Land Script has, upon the whole, proved a signifi- 
cant failure, for which there is now no remedy. 

3—It is also urged that the control of a fund of this 
character, not derived from taxation of their im- 
mediate constituents, is a temptation that ought 
not to be put in the way of the ordinary legislator. 
In other words, it is a general belief that if such a 
fund were paid in bulk to the state authorities, to 
be expended and applied by them, it would in most 
cases be notably diminished before it passed the 
legislature, the lobby and the placemen through 
whose hands it must go on its way to be trans- 
muted into knowledge. 

4—Another objection is the very serious temptation 
to make the national appropriation take the place 
of the school-levy of the state. The average legis- 
lator knows that any reduction of taxation covers 
a multitude of sins in the minds of those whose 
votes he needs, and it is claimed, with great show 
of probability, that very few such would be likely 
to miss an opportunity to save the state at the ex- 
pense of the nation. 

5—It is claimed that, in the region where such extraor- 
dinary effort is most urgently required, such is the 
antipathy existing toward that race which furnishes 
a larger part of the illiteracy that they would be 
likely to be deprived of a fair share of its advan- 
tages as they now are of a due proportion of the 
fund arising from the Agricultural Land Script. 

6—It is also urged that the government owes something 
more of duty to itself and its citizens, in this re- 
spect, than merely to throw a sum of money loosely 
into the hands of state officers and legislators who 
have no responsibility to the donor, to be done 
with as they may see fit, without seeing to it that 
it goes with the least possible loss or abrasion into 
the hands of teachers and directors of actual 
schools, in actual operation, whose grade and 
character are reported to and known by some 
Officer of the general government and on the effi- 
ciency of which participation in the national fund 
shall depend. It is demanded by those holding 
these views that the congress shall devise a meas- 
ure that shall secure the certain application of the 
fund appropriated, to the purpose for which it is 

, designed; that this shall be done with the least 

' possible diminution of the fund, and that it shall 
be made impossible for any state to relieve itself of 
a fair share of the cost of educating its own illiter- 
ates by substituting for a proper state-levy the 
fund derived from the general government. 

The other plan proposed requires, perhaps, somewhat 
more elaboration to be fully understood by the reader 
who has not paid special attention to this subject. It 
is most fully set forth in the bill introduced by Senator 
Blair, which is by far the best-considered and well- 
digested piece of attempted legislation on the subject 
that has yet been proposed. The bill is one of consid- 
erable intricacy of detail, but the essential features may 
be summarized as follows : 

It contemplates the erection of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation into an active and important department by 
the increase of the powers and duties of its chief 
officer and the creation of the office of superinten- 
dent in each of the states, or in such of them as it 
shall be found necessary to the effectual working of 
the law. 

It proposes to distribute the fund to schools under 





the inspection and, in some sense, under the con- 
trol of the general government, so far at least as the 
grade and character of the teaching and the use of 
text-books employed upon certain subjects is con- 
cerned. 

Through this system of paid inspectors, acting either 
in conjunction with the state system of public 
schools or without it, in case the state has no 
such system, or it is insufficient for the needs of 
certain sections or classes, or if the state declines 
to submit its schools to government inspection or 
to its controlin the particulars indicated, the bill 
proposes to create a national system of education 
which shall either by direct or indirect operation 
put before every inhabitant of the country an op- 
portunity to acquire the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. 

It provides, also, for an intricate and complete system 
of reports; establishes a method of accounting 
and secures a much-needed disideratum by provid- 
ing that the Bureau of Education shall have, at 
first hand, the most complete and accurate informa- 
tion as to all public educational matters. 

It cannot be objected to this system as to the other 
that if carried into effect it would not secure the result 
aimed at. If the machinery contemplated in Senator 


- Blair’s bill were once created and put in operation there 


could be no doubt as to its effectiveness. The author 
of this measure at least has not trifled with the subject 
he has taken in hand. He fully appreciates its im- 
portance and his heart is set upon finding an effectual 
remedy for a danger he clearly apprehends. He goes 
straight to his object, too, and acting upon the logic 
which underlay the struggle to suppress rebellion, 
he pays no heed to state lines or state rights. To him 
the safety of the republic is the sole and sufficient mo- 
tive for action. The citizen of the United States must 
have an opportunity to fit himself to help govern the 
country. It is such a measure as the country would 
sanction if other and less rigorous methods had already 
failed, is equivalent to the super-position or substitution 
rather, of the general government for that of the state 
in the matter of public education. 

Notwithstanding its merits, however, it is open to 
very serious objections—objections that go to the very 
root of the system proposed and render its adoption 
impossible, except as a final resort against the lethargy 
or hostility of the states which have hitherto had the 
matter in charge. 

The first of these objections, while it is the one most 
relied on by the opponents of the measure, is, in 
fact, one of the weakest urged against it. It is 
that, in establishing such a system, the government 
trenches on the divine right of each particular con- 
stituent state to educate its citizens as it chooses, 
or not educate them at all, if it prefers. So long as 
the character of our national government depends 
on the integrity and intelligence of individual 
voters this principle cannot be admitted. The 
authority to provide for the public defence implies 
the power to secure the public safety, even though 
war be not levied. Ifthe state will not educate the 
citizens of the United States, in self defence the 
general government must do it. 

A more serious objection to this plan of procedure is 
the claim that it is unnecessary. Every state in 
the union has now a more or less effective system 
of public schools. In every state a more or less 
complete provision is made for the education of 
all races and classes. These systems have been 
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established at very great cost. The very worst of 
them, no doubt, represents millions of dollars. To 
establish along side of these systems another, with 
all the cumberous machinery of inspectors, super- 
intendents, teachers and the like, is an expenditure 
which evidently ought not to be undertaken unless 
it actually be the only method of achieving the 
result which is admittedly essential. 

Another and very serious objection that may be 
urged against it is the immense expenditure that 
would be required to operate it under the most 
favorable circumstances. A paid body of superin- 
tendents and inspectors alone, would consume a 
very large portion of the fund that ought not to be 
diminished in any manner that can possibly be 
avoided. The highest figure that any one has 
dared propose as a prime investment, has been less 
than three dollars a year for each illiterate of ten 
years old and upwards. It is doubtful if this sum 
would start the machinery contemplated in this 
bill and keep it in operation for one year. 

But the most serious and vital objection that can be 
urged against this measure is that the general gov- 


ernment should never undertake to do anything 
that the individual states may be induced to do, 
and which they can do much more cheaply, effec- 
tually and easily. The machinery of the state 
government already covers the ground. In half the 
counties of the country the general government has 
no representative now except the postmasters. It 
has no array of officers on whom it could impose 
the duties required to keep the system in operation. 
If a simple and efficient plan of co-operation be- 
tween the states and the general government can 
be devised, whereby the desired results can be 
attained, then, of course, this cumbrous, though 
well-planned and effective, system must be aban- 
doned. ‘ 

To show that such a plan of hearty and efficient co- 
operation between state and national authorities is not 
only feasible, but may be carried into operation and 
continued for one year at a cost of not more than one- 
fourth of one per cent of-the appropriation contemplated 
in Commissioner Eaton’s report, over and above the 
present cost of the Educational Bureau, will be the aim 
of the next paper. 

A. W. Tourcé#e. 





A VINDICATION. 


Yzs, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
Unjusily your critics fret, 

That you, with a crown immortal, 
Consent to a coronet. 


Still, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
Not painless we note your name 

Of a simple and peerless splendor 
Shrouded by titled fame. 


Yet, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
Too narrow the view, indeed, 

That sees not, dazed by your glory, 
Prosperity’s possible need, 


S80, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
We count you as brave as wise, 
To sacrifice self in the flower 
To a seed that hidden lies. 


For, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
We put ourselves in your place, 

And weigh with the bloom you barter 
A Briton’s test of grace. 


But, Baron Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
No title the sun shines on 
Shall bring to you richer honor 
Than the name of Tennyson. 
Mary B. Donee. 





THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

“‘I po wish we could get hold of Sybil oftener,’’ 
Dorothy said with a long sigh, as she arranged the 
chairs for the next What-to-Do’s, several of whom were 
to be seen coming down the street. ‘‘ We have such 
good times, yet can’t get her into them,”’ 

‘She gives every spare minute now to her father,” 
Miss Dunbar answered. He is so much better that he 
misses her, and craves her the moment she is out of 
sight, and he watches her work with the greatest interest. 
He must be either better or worse, for us to have her 
very much at present.”’ 

“IT shall go up there when the club is over,’? Dorothy 
said, “if John will go, too.” 

‘I think he will be perfectly ready to,’? Miss Dunbar 
replied, in a tone which made the girl look up quickly. 


There was no change of expression, and as Molly Peters 
and Almira at that moment appeared Dorothy was 
forced to withhold the remark she longed to make. The 
room filled quickly, and after the first rustle and flutter 
was over, and the various pieces of work had been taken 
out, Dorothy said : 

‘** The ‘ evaporating’ letter is next in order, but before 
we read that I want to read you something bearing on 
what we were talking about last time. It isn’t very long, 
and it shows what can be done in any country town if 
one only knows how. I know the one who did it, and 
know that she tells the truth, so you may all listen 
with perfect faith.” 


“T live in a good neighborhood, close to a country sta- 
tion, ten miles from the city, where each house has its 
garden, and every man may have as much land to culti- 
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vate as he choses rent free. The families are not rich, but 
intelligent and of good tastes. They like to make their 
incomes go as far as possible, to have something for con- 
certs and journeys. No true American thinks himself 
bound to save anything nowadays on a limited income. 
Each one raises potatoes enough for the year, summer 
berries and green corn and peas for the season. Every 
house has its flower border, gay with gladiolus, scarlet 
geranium, petunias, and autumn dablias. Everybody 
says a garden is a great help; yet no one thinks of mak- 
ing as much by it as he can. 

“Tt is a fact that one cannot find a head of lettuce in 
the town unless brought from Boston, at six cents extra ; 
nor a tomato plant, nor an early radish or peck of spinach, 
nor bunch of fresh thyme, or a leaf of tarragon—though, 
by the way, you can’t find that in all Boston, save at rare 
intervals. The middle of August everybody is out of 
green peas and early sweet corn; the late has not come 
on, the tomatoes are drying up, and the Irishwomen who 
board the factory hands have to pa; six cents a quart for 
every tomato they use. You can’t buy a quart of black- 
berries or raspberries anywhere, save as a favor. 

‘* Now, this state of things, n t at all uncommon, but 
rather the rule in country places, is a shiftless disgrace. 
We bought our place and moved out in May, so that things 
are not as we would have them. But if I pay fifty cents 
a dozen for tomato plants and go without lettuce next 
year, as I have this, and as the neighbors did, I shall not 
think much of myself. I came into the country to live 
as well as nature allows. I propose to have lettuce as fine 
as the market affords all the year round, with the aid of 
cold frames and hot-beds, and I want fresh herbs to add 
flavoring to the salad. A hundred feet of herb-border is 
started already, with not only sage and thyme, but nearly 
all the herbs that figure in seed lists. I have sent for 
the earliest and the latest strawberries I can hear of, to 
have three months of that delightful fruit in place of 
one. Radishes shall last the year round, like lettuce ; 
peas end with frost; but by sheltering tomato vines we 
will have them in November. Egg-plant and okra, sal- 
sify, celery and celeriac, fresh turnips, carrots, onions, 
kale, besides spring and fall asparagus and fruit of every 
denomination the garden will hold, are to furnish our 
table with what every American household ought to have. 
With chickens, rabbits, ducks and pigeons of our own rais- 
ing, I trust we shall not know hunger or lack of variety. 

‘*What is there in this modest list any house in the 
country should not have? The boys hang about all sum- 
mer, complaining it is so dull they don’t know what to do 
with themselves. Why are they not taught to take pride 
and pleasure in keeping a garden? 

‘*T have gone so far as to plan an orchard-house, that we 
may have the pleasure of ripe fruit in winter. If I choose 
to stay at home all summer, instead of going to the 
mountains, and save the money to build such an addition 
to the home, and bring Florida to my doors for the rest of 
my winters, who will say it is not a wise thing? I wish 
to find my home pleasanter than any spot I am likely to 
see, and all that tree, plant, and flower can do for it is to 
be done. There is economy in it. People here spend more 
in railway fares on journeys to insipid places, in butchers’ 
meat at ten per cent over town prices, and cheap forms of 
diversion which to me are intolerable, to give themselves 
the material luxuries of the wealthy. Isee the house of 
my millionaire neighbor across the valley without envy. 
She can have no finer roses than I do from my little con- 
servatory ; no finer fruit than I grow for myself; no better 
books than the great libraries give me; no prettier home 
than mine, with its flowers and shrubbery when grown ; 
no pleasanter table; no better bed than mine, with its 
lavendered linen sheets. Yet I have these within the com- 
pass of $2000 a year, thanks to my garden. It pays for 
the manure and plants I buy from what we sell of surplus 

fruit and vegetables, leaving my flowers, which are my 


luxury, clear of expense. A good deal of brains goes into 
it, and much hard work; but I don’t know where one 
could find better return. 


East DEDHAM.’’ 


“I’ve just read that,’? Dorothy said, as she laid 
down the slip, because it’s the beginning of something 
we must think about, but we won’t discuss it at all 
till we have found out what Aunt Keziah has to say 
about an evaporator. These Busy-Body letters are 
almost over.”’ 

‘‘T wish they were not,” said Molly Peters, energeti- 
cally. ‘*They make me just wild to do things, and 


then to think it isn’t make-believe, but that it has all 
been done !’’ 

Molly’s voice rose to a small shriek of ecstacy, and 
Dorothy laughed as she began : 


“‘T told you in my last, Mistress Allen, that. you should 
hear how the surplus peach crop went into the evaporator 
bought with Milly’s earnings from canned and preserved 
fruit, and the time has now come.’ 

‘‘One morning Milly came into my room with a book in 
her hand, and her brow knitted in a perplexed way : 

*** Auntie,’ said she, ‘do you know anything of the 
value of the fruit crop of the United States ?’ 

***Bless the child!’ I responded ; ‘what new wrinkle 
has she on hand now ?’ 

‘**Why, I’ve been reading the estimated value of all 
the fruit in the United States. How things do count up! 
My little patch of small fruits is a good deal to take care 
of; but, listen, please. Over twelve years ago the apple 
crop was worth fifty and a half millions of dollars; 
peaches over fifty-six millions, even strawberries five 
millions, and all fruits together footed up the very re- 
spectable sum of more than one hundred and thirty-eight 
millions of dollars. “By this time it is a quarter as much 
more.’ 

‘¢¢That is a remarkable statement. 
going to do about it?’ 

‘¢¢ Merely this and nothing more,’ said she ; ‘I mean to 
help swell that value, Auntie, by buying a fruit evapora- 
tor and utilizing father’s peach crop.’ 

‘*My eye wandered over the figure of the girl who thus 
composedly announced her intention of embarking in a 
new industry as coolly as if she had expressed a wish to 
pay a morning call. 

*“A practical, compact, tidy body she is; fresh and 
sweet as the peaches she proposes to sacrifice to her new 
freak. Yet her firm, square-set chin indicated the will 
which is never wanting to the Hood’s, and the proudly- 
curved nostril showed that she would never recede from a 
position once taken. She resumed: 

**¢ Auntie Keziah, please look over the whole plan and 
give me an opinion upon its merits, though my decision is 
really a foregone conclusion.’ 

‘*<*Tt will be a great deal of work for you, Milly. You 
must consider how it will tie you at home, and you are as 
fond of change and society, as other young people of your 
age.’ 

“¢*T’ve thought about all the hindrances and objections, 
Aunt Keziah ; I cannot afford to begin in the fruit busi- 
ness and not get all out of it that is possible. You know 
how much fruit goes to loss when our little market is 
overstocked, and we are not prepared at the time to can it 
or make it into jelly. A lot of peaches or small fruits will 
decay in a day. And as for the apple orchard, why, 
father can only get ten cents a bushel for good Baldwin's 
at the cider-mill, when the crop is very large. Now by 
means of an evaporator we can turn this into something 
which is always salable at from nine to thirteen cents pe 
pound.’ 

““¢T like your pluck, my child; but have you counted 
the work to be done ?” 


But what are you 
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a huni I like t to manage a iiatnenn, aay even to take 
hold and do a certain amount with my own hands, but I 
do not see why I can’t employ help and use others’ mus- 
ele. Father’s paper-mill hands all have families with 
plenty of boys running about idle. I can train a couple 
to attend tho evaporator while I maintain the oversight ; 
and when I take a trip away you ’ll take my place?’ said 
she, coaxingly, as, of course, I had already determined to 
do, faiily won by her ambition and energy. 

‘Together we studied over the subject, and sent for the 
evaporator, without letting any other soul know what we 
intended. It seemed a good deal to advance twenty-five 
dollars for a machine that neither of us had ever seen, but 
we have to take some things on trust, or we shall never 
get out of the ruts of life. It came, and we had it set up 
in the room from which the benches were taken; and 
we found the cuts and directions all that were needed to 
show its workings. It was quite a formidable affair, 
though the smallest size, being six feet long and two feet 
wide, and weighs about two hundred pounds. Withitwe 
had ordered an apple parer, cover and slicer, for $1.50; a 
peach parer for the same sum, and a peach-pitting spoon 
for twenty cents. 

‘““When all was ready, Miles and his wife, who had 
wondered at our inexplicable movements, were invited in to 
see the performance. The early apples lay ina pile beside 
the machine, a fire had been kindled, and Milly’s aid-de- 
camp, @ bright, red-headed boy of fourteen—son of the 
man whom she had visited with jelly and cake two years 
before—was grinning from ear to ear with prospect of the 
fun. 

‘‘Miles was inclined to laugh, too, but I took him in 
hand. 

‘‘¢ Brother, do you remember the trouble we had at 
home in trying to dry apples ?’ 

“¢T should think I did, Keziah! We had screens of 
wire to hold the quarters, or they were strung up against 
the ceiling and the kitchen-chimney. HowI hated the 
whole performance !’ 

‘¢¢ Not half as much as we who had it todo. Mother was 
a thorough New England housekeeper, and it sorely vexed 
her cleanly soul, to see the apples accumulate dust and 
attract insects, do what she would.’ 

‘*¢ And dried apples then were nearly as digestible and 
palatable as sole-leather,’ chimed in Miles’ wife. ‘ Will 
the evaporated fruit resemble that dark looking stuff ?’ 

‘¢* We shall soon see, mother,’ replied Milly, who, with 
high, linen apron over her plump shoulders, bustled about 
like the practical maiden that she is. The charcoal fire 
was kindled; Mike was preparing the apples, and soon 
Milly and I were spreading the fresh slices, half an inch 
thick, on the trays which were put into the automatic, 
self-regulating current of hot air—a very easy task. 
While watching the process, occasionaliy stirring the 
fruit and taking it out to try, I began, as master of 
ceremonies, to describe the improved process of curing 
fruit, something in this way. 

‘“‘*The principle of the evaporator is this, to subject the 
freshly prepared fruits at once to currents of dry, hot air. 
An artificial skin is formed over the entire surface, which 
retains perfectly the fine fruity flavor while it matures the 
portions that are not entirely ripe. You see it seals up the 
cells containing the-acid and starch, and ‘prevents their 
changing.’ 

“**Very good,’ said Miles, ‘I should think there was 
something in that, for nature cures the fig, date and raisin 
in their natural skins by her own evaporator—the hot 
sunshine of the tropics.’ 

“*¢That is it exactly; but this process is so much neater, 
and gives so much more palatable results that the evapo- 
rated fruit is now quoted in market at from twice to 


four times as much as the same fruit sun-dried or oven- 
dried.” 





“**But is it not so much cumin in form that it is 
nearly as dear, after all ?’ 

“We have tried the experiment of buying a package of 
evaporated peaches, which, after they had been soaked 
over night, were more than equal to canned fruit at the 
same cost. It is more wholesome and safe also.’ 

‘* ¢Tt seems, then, that the fruit is ripened, if somewhat 
immature, and the water is evaporated, leaving the vola- 
tile oil, which constitutes its flavor and fragrance, un- 
changed.’ 

‘«* Exactly, Papa mine,’ said Milly, ‘you ’ve put it into 
book language, but there it is! We’ll be happy to see 
you in our curing-room a few hours hence.’ So after 
looking at the succession of trays going in over the fire 
and coming out at the other end of the evaporator, he 
went about his business. 

‘‘The success justified our hopes. At night-fall we had 
fifteen pounds of dried apples, the white, delicate rings of 
which are as unlike the musty article known by that name 
as a fresh-opened flower to a dry and withered one. We 
went on from that time, Milly or I superintending the relay 
of bags, and after soaking and cooking some of our 
apples, it could in no way be distinguished from apple- 
sauce made from the fresh fruit. That settled the suc- 
cess of the work. Milly had the machine at work a good 
share of the fall. For peaches it was as good as for ap- 
ples; the beautiful blending of hues being admirably 
retained in the red, white and yellow varieties. ‘ 

‘*We also used the evaporator for sweet-corn—which 
was very excellent—pears, plums, quinces, peas, squash, 
and tomatoes. The results are so satisfactory that we 
have serious thoughts of getting a larger machine next 
year. Here are Milly’s figures : 


Cost of one bushel of eta ‘ : , ee 
Fuel and labor é ‘ ° ; - 25 
Total cost . $1.00 00 


Yield of one bushel in sahil stock—six pounds, 
Worth per pound ° . 25 to .30 
Worth per bushel, ripe peaches > “ - 1.50 to 1.80 


30to 80 
Apples we found yielded six eeeiiay evaporated stock per 
bushel of ripe fruit, which sold at from ten to fifteen cents 
per pound, gave a profit of from thirty to sixty cents per 
bushel on fruit which, unprepared, would not bring more 


Profit on same 


than fifteen or twenty cents per bushel. We did not try 
to use the evaporator on strawberries, cherries, raspberries, 
currants, etc., although it can be used for all small fruits. 

‘* At the end of the season Milly had paid for her evapo- 
rator and had in hand a surplus of $35, though she could 
have done much better with a larger machine. 

‘Still more; as her attempt at fruit culture was due to 
Amy Allston’s example, so now she was able to repay in 
like coin. On the Allston farm were two orchards, which 
Amy and her mother desired to turn to account, as Jamie 
was about to enter a business college, and more funds 
were imperative ; so they procured an evaporator of much 
larger size than Milly’s, which Pete assisted Amy to man- 
age, after the finest fruit had been marketed. In less than 
two months brave little Amy came over to show me these 
figures: 1700 pounds evaporated fruit, marketed in New 
York-in barrels at thirteen cents per pound, $221. 

‘“‘The fuel was a trifle, consisting mostly of trimmings 
and partly decayed trees, and the labor was nothing be- 
yond Pete’s usual wages and much hard work by all the 
family, in which Jamie assisted whenever he could find 
time. Is that not:a good report for our Busy-Bodies? 

“‘ Amy also undertook to dry parings and cores for jelly 
stock, but found it did not pay when she had so much 
fruit on hand. And-so endeth another lesson of what our 
girls may do, and they have a will.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF THE CONTINENT IS 
Now AT 23 ParK Row, NEw YorRK. Mail Matter 
not so addressed is necessarily delayed, and is far more 
likely to be lost altogether than if sent direct. Editors 
of exchanges, publishers of books intended for review, 
and ALL CoRRESPONDENTS will please note the change. 
The Philadelphia office will be kept open for the recep- 
tion of subscriptions and advertisements, but parties 
who have to address us by mail should do so at the 
New York office. 


* 
* 


Mr. FOWLER’s lawyer-like vindication of the Ameri- 
can Wall-paper Association against Mr. Ballou’s attack 
is conclusive, as far as it goes; but we do not in the 
least regret having published the article in question, 
for, however exemplary this ‘‘ pool’? may be under its 
present management, it is easy to see that leaders actu- 
ated by different motives might easily make it despotic 
and unrepublican in the extreme. Great corporations, 
monopolies, pools, and all their kind, will.bear watch- 
ing every time ; and we shall be glad to hear from any 
one who has any personal grievances to relate in this 
particular. We do not promise to print them, but 
would like to have the matter in hand to use when the 
time comes. Combinations among workers naturally 
react in combinations among capitalists and managers, 
and it behoves the public to look well to their rights 
when these combinations grow so big and powerful that 
they control legislation and shape the laws. The Wall- 
Paper Association does not appear to have done this, 
but it is easy to name other pools which have not the 


same defense. - 
Py * *& 


Two of our eminent divines amused themselves, 
those who sat at the table with them at dinner re- 
cently and the next day the outer world of barbarians, 
by a discussion of the Mormon question and its remedy. 
One thought the Mormons needed talking to for their 
multifarious naughtiness, and the other stoutly sup- 
ported the President’s plan of putting Utah ‘‘ into 
commission” again. It was odd enough to hear these 
two mild remedies proposed at a dinner spread in 
commemoration of the Puritans and then remember 
Cotton Mather and the witches in Salem town. Those 
were men of sturdy mettle. They did not shrink from 
abating what they deemed a nuisance. They did not 
trifle with evil. They were at times mistaken as to 
what was evil, and gave the crown of martyrdom some- 
times where it was but ill-deserved ; but it cannot be 
said of them that they shrank from carrying out their 
convictions from any milk-and-water notions about the 
divine right of another to do evil. They never at- 
tempted to use a pillow instead of a sledge-hammer to 
knock down a bull from any fear of hurting his feelings 
with the heavier weapon. A polygamous nation, 
founded on fanatacism and superstition, hostile in its 
every sentiment to the government of the United 
States, is growing up in the fastnesses of the Rocky 
Mountains and on one of the great arteries that bear 
the life-blood of our prosperity from West to East. To 
the eastward for hundreds of miles stretches an arid 
plain—a rampart almost impassable to armed assault. 
On the westward is the narrow belt of half-assimilated 
life which we call our Pacific states. It is a wonder- 
—_ ane position—that arid eyrie with its crater-like 


; 


valley as a center which the Mormons occupy—a: won- 
derful position for an enemy to hold. But Brother B. 
would bring the law of love to bear upon these erring 
sectaries until each one sent his own private Hagar out 
into the desert to starve while he staid comfortably at 
home with his antiquated Sarah. Just as soon as such 
a state of tender conscientiousness shall supervene, he 
is quite sure that all the trouble in regard to the sur- 
vivor of our twin American barbarisms will be at an 
end. But on the other hand, Brother N. says, with 
some show of reason, that one might just as soon think 
of sinking a double-turretted monitor with snowballs as 
of talking, preaching or persuading polygamy out of 
existence. So he is in favor of sending a commission 
out there with power and direction to exterminate 
polygamy—in other words, enforce the law. 

This notion looks a little more feasible than Brother 
B.’s plan of feeding them soft corn until they die of 
surfeit ; but really, there is not much choice between 
them, so far as probable results are concerned. What 
ought to be done and what can be done are very often 
quite distinct things in our republic. We have had one 
Utah commission, and all our good friends were sure 
that the Latter Day Saints would soon become shining 
lights of monogamous grace by reason of its existence. 
The commission went and saw, and was conquered so 
easily and gracefully that its individual members sneak 
home to their kennels, the Mormons laugh and the coun- 
try wonders why this excellent plan, based on a univer- 
sal instinct, as it was supposed, has so ignominiously 
failed. It is a good way to kill off the commissioners. 
There isn’t one of them who will have the cheek to ask 
another office in six months. That is one good result. 
After all, it isn’t their fault. Their chief mistake was 
in undertaking to do what a moment’s consideration of 
the facts ought to have shown any one was a vain and 
foolish thing. We were soundly berated about the 
time of its adoption for intimating that the ‘‘ Ed- 
munds’ Bill’? would be about as effective in checking 
the evils of the new dispensation as a feather in stop- 
ping a cyclone.. But the commission went, did all it 
could do, and now the whole country ridicules it for its 
failure. Suppose a commission appointed to govern 
Utah to be met with mere passive resistance. Sup- 
pose Mormonism should send its martyrs to prison 
by the thousand, as it easily can by a word. Sup- 
pose men and women were punished by the hun- 
dred for leading a polygamous life, and yet the church 
and its members adhering stanchly to its present faith 
and practice. What would be the result? In less than 
six months the sensibilities of our squeamish, tender- 
hearted people would be so wrought upon that they 
would make even the ‘‘hollow deep of hell’? resound 
with their anathemas. The harshness and cruelty of 
the law would be equaled only by the infamy of the 
innocent agents who carried it into effect. 

We ought to have learned by our experience 
with the Kuklux and Moonshiners, that an evil that 
affects the whole community, and is above law or any 
other consideration in the minds of a. great majority of 
the people, cannot be repressed by any sort. of civil 
government depending on the criminals themselves or 
their next of kin for its execution. Yet if any other 
system be adopted the country will very soon be ready 
to condone the evil in indignation, at the severity of the 
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means employed for its eradication. Still we shall 
have a commission ; Mr. N. need have no fear of that. 
On the other hand, Mr. B. need not cease any efforts he 
may have contemplated employing for fusing the 
stubborn Mormon heart by the blow-pipe of eloquence 
or the persuasive power of prayer. The Mormons will 
be there to be prayed for and preached at long after the 
last commissioner has hanged himself in disappoint- 
ment and disgust over the failure of the plan of which 
he was the head. But what then ought to be done? 
What can be done? The latter question is the more 
easily answered. We can leave that, as we did another 
great evil, until, perhaps, it grows strong enough and 
haughty enough to strike at the nation’s life or the in- 
tegrity of its territory, and then levy an army and 
sweep it out of existence. It would not cost half as 
much as we have paid for similar experiments, and a 
few hundred thousand lives will not be minded among 
the hundred millions we shall soon have within our 
limits. This is one way. It has its drawbacks, but is 
as likely to be adopted in the end as any other. 


From Our Letter Box, 

HERE is a commendable and characteristic instance 
of American pluck under conditions which might well 
daunt many a young man. Let our friend in a “‘sub- 
ordinate position’’ take notice. 

** Dear Srr :—In sending the inclosed order, it seems 
that a word of explanation would be the right thing. 
There is a break in the numbers of my CONTINENT, 
caused by a cyclone. At 9 p.m. of May 18, 1883, I had 
just opened the last CONTINENT to read the closing chap- 
ter of ‘‘ Hot Plowshares,’’ when my house, with all of my 
farm out-houses, eight in number, were torn into frag- 
ments and scattered for half a mile. Light articles, such 
as papers, were picked up thirty milesaway. It destroyed, 
in a moment, the accumulations, in the way of conve- 
niences, of fifty years of toil and privation, I having entered 
into the struggle at the age of eighteen, without a penny. 
By a kind Providence our lives were spared, with only 
such suffering as results from severe bruises. When we 
are rebuilt we shall still be in comfortable circumstances. 
For these reasons I send for the two volumes (II, III,) 
that are missing.” 


LETTERS like the following are among the frequent 
incidents of the editorial mail, and since many of them 
must wait long for a reply, it is well to publish now and 
then a general answer which may afford help or sug- 
gestion to others who are in like circumstances with the 
writer of this: 


‘“‘T was graduated from college as valedictorian of my 
class, but did not control any business influence. Still I 
was hopeful, and, believing with Emerson that there is 
always room for a man of force, I started out determined 
to succeed if hard work would bring success. I have, 
alas! found it too true, that ‘“‘things are not what they 
seem.” At the end of eighteen months I find myself 
holding a very subordinate position with prospects de- 
cidedly hazy, if not positively cloudy. After looking 


things squarely and honestly in the face and having 


decided that a person with my education and disposition 
ought to look for something higher than a mere ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ position, I have concluded to call a halt, and 
take, as it were, ‘‘an account of stock’’ at the beginning 
of the new year. What course in life, think you, presents 
the most chances of success for a young man possessing 
all the elements of success save influence? In other 
words, in what business or profession does influence have 
the least weight and merit the most power ?”’ 


I SINCERELY wish I could answer your inquiry. I re- 
gard it as one of the happy incidents of my life that so 


many young men ask me the very question you have 
propounded, but it is just as impossible for any one to 
answer such an inquiry as it is for another to foretell 
your success or failure in any particular course of life. 
You have a better knowledge of the elements of the 
problem than any one else, and yet you do not know 
how to resolve it. Indeed, you never will, for the pro- 
blem is a new one to every man, and he can only go on 
from one equation to another, step by step, feeling his 
way to the result. Ican fully understand your feeling 
in not wishing to continue in a subordinate position ina 
great commercial house where advancement must be 
slow and uncertain. The American does not like to 
wait, nor does he like to discount slender hopes. He 
must always ‘‘stand on his hand,’’ and never thinks it 
necessary to “‘ draw ”’ to fill it up. That is the waya 
gambler would characterize it, I suspect. At the same 
time, he has no sort of use for advice even if he asks it. 
You have asked my advice on a subject of which I know 
nothing. You have no idea of accepting it unless it 
tallies with your own presently fixed inclination. That 
is quite right on your part, but hardly fair to me. You 
are a good illustration of the helplessness of the best 
educated American. On leaving college he can do 
nothing except clerical work. He has no real prepara- 
tion for the life of to-day. When you are forty and the 
world has kicked into you the preparation that a man 
must have, if you are not already worn out you will 
find your college life a good thing to be based on. At 
present it is useless to you. Our boys are all educated 
either for the White House or the Poor House. Those 
that miss the former always have a hard squabble to 
keep out of the latter. If I were going to give you ad- 
vice—which I am not—I should advise you to go at it 
and graft the practical on your ornamental education. 
Both would be the better for it. I would so shape that 
practical as to give me as many tentacles to stretch out 
into this busy, rushing lifeas possible. To dothis it would 
be necessary to exercise great patience and self-denial. 
You are without money or influence, and must depend 
on muscle, brains and day’s work. I put muscle first, 
because it is necessary to make brains available. Be- 
sides that, muscle without brains can make a living, but 
brains without muscle means only want and misery. 

If a man in your position had strength enough to be 
willing to work for his board and clothes until he was 
thirty he might live a long life and score a great success ; 
but no American would think of such a waste. You have 
now your college preparation and a year in business. 
If you should work two years in a machine-shop and 
study stenography and type-writing at night for one 
year, you would be as well equipped as a Greek soldier 
who knew not only how to command his company but 
also was able to wield his weapon with the best. It 
would enhance the chances of your success a hundred 
per cent, and probably add fifty per cent to your pro- 
ductive and effective life. Of course, you will not do 
such a thing. ‘You think the world has only one to- 
morrow, and that if you do not catch that you will be 
left. 

I do not know that it would be a good plan for you, 
and you only can determine. Something of the kind is 
worth thinking of by a young man who wants to make 
a success of life. You may say you have ll the 
elements of success except ‘‘influence.”” I am afraid 
that if such is your feeling, you lack the greatest of all 
the elements of success—self-reliance. You may easily 
guess if I am right. 

With the kindest wishes, I am, yours truly, 
i a WT: 
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A THOROUGH acquaintance with the writings of the 
first literary woman of the century may indeed be said 
to be a “‘liberal education.’’ In the ‘‘Critical Study 
of George Eliot,’’ by George Willis Cooke,’ he rightly 
declares that ‘‘the poet and novelist write largely out 
of personal experience and must give expression to the 
effects of their own history. What they have seen and 
felt gives tone and shape to what they write. .... 
We must know the nineteenth century in its scientific 
attainments, agnostic philosophy, realistic spirit and 
humanitarian aims, in order to know George Eliot. 
She is a product of her time, as Lessing, Goethe, Words- 
worth and Byron were of theirs; a voice to utter its 
purpose and meaning, as well as a trumpet-call to lead 
it on. . . . . As Goethe came after Lessing Herder 
and Kant, so George Eliot came after Compte, Mill and 
Spencer. Her books are to be read in the light of their 
speculations, and she embodied in literary form what 
they uttered in science and philosophy.”’ 

This statement of Mr. Cooke’s indicates the key-note 
of his fascinating and sympathetic book, as well as the 
spirit in which only the genius of the great-brained 
woman can be at all comprehended. While we eagerly 
look for those personal memoirs which of all others 
Mr. Cross is alone able to give, we may be sure that 
not even he can have studied so broadly and carefully 
all the causes which make her work what it is, or can 
so well define its excellencies and limitations. For a 
personal friend can scarcely rise into the impersonal 
region when a character so magnetic, positive and 
grand is under discussion. Doubtless the last word has 
not been said about this extraordinary woman, but in 
the summing up this exhaustive analysis will play a 
most important part. 

After a sketch of the life of George Eliot, which the 
writer states would have been omitted altogether if Miss 
Blind’s biography of her had then been published, he 
goes on to give a careful analysis of her literary traits 
and tendencies, in which he contravenes the usual con- 
demnation of her plots for want of unity. Defects in 
this direction he considers as incidental to her method 
and art rather than actual blemishes on her work, which 
is ‘thoroughly unitary, cause leading naturally into 
effect, and there is a moral development of character 
such as is found in life itself. Her plots are strongly 
constructed in simple outlines, are easily comprehended 
and kept in mind, and the leading motive held steadily 
through to the end. Her analytical method often 
makes an apparent interruption of the narrative, and 
unity of purpose is frequently developed through the 
philosophic purport of the novel rather than in its 
literary form. Direct narrative is often hindered, it is 
true, by her habit of studying the direct causes and 
effects of character, but she never wanders far enough to 
forget the real purpose had in view. She holds the 
many elements of her story well under command ; she 
concentrates them upon some one aim, and she gives to 





(1) A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF GEORGE ELIOT. By George Willis Cooke. 12mo, pp. 434, $2.00; 
dames R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 





her story a tragic unity of great moral splendor and effect. 
Even the diverse elements, the minute side-studies 
and the profuse comments, are all woven into the 
organic structure, and are essential to the unfoldment 
of the plot. They seem to be quite irrelevant interrup- 
tions until we look back upon the completed whole, and 
study the perfected intent of the story. Then wesee how 
essential they are to the epic finish of the novel. Then 
it is seen that a dramatic unity and well-studied intent 
hold together every part and make a completed structure 
of great beauty.”’ 

This mature judgment of a finished scholar may not 
meet the views of the girl of the period, or the ordinary 
novel reader who skins through ‘‘ Middlemarch”? and 
‘* Daniel Deronda ’’ with the same superficial celerity 
which suits Mrs. Henry Wood’s or Miss Braddon’s 
works, but it will find many adherents among more 
thoughtful readers. 

In his chapter on the ‘‘ Theory of the Novel,” Mr. 
Cooke skillfully permits George Eliot to define her own 
views. In speaking of woman’s work in literature she 
declares its legitimate province thus : 

‘* Hitherto, in spite of illustrations, the literature of 

woman has fallen short of its functions, owing to a very 
natural and very explicable weakness—it has been too 
much a literature of imitation. To write as men write, is 
the aim and besetting sin of women; to write as women, 
is the real office they have to perform. If writers 
are bound to express what they have really known, felt 
and suffered, that véry obligation imperiously declares 
they shall not quit their own point of view for the point 
of view of others. To imitate is to abdicate. We are 
in no need of male writers ; we are in need of genuine 
female experience. The prejudices, notions, passions 
and conventionalisms of men are amply illustrated ; let 
us have the same fulness with respect to women. 
The throne of intellect has been so long: occupied by 
men, that women naturally deem themselves bound to 
attend the court.’’? And she proceeds to show that of 
all departments of literature, that of fiction is the one 
to which, by nature and by circumstance, women are 
best adapted. 

In regard to poetic methods the critic affords his sub- 
ject high praise. Indeed, while agreeing with his esti- 
mate of the strong and level flight with which George 
Eliot’s imagination soars into the empyrean when it 
takes wing from a basis of prose, we cannot quite agree 
with his admiration of her poems. Some of her sen- 
tences in descriptive portions of her novels are perfect 
in everything save poetic structure, but she seems to 
have been trammeled when essaying metrical forms ; or, 
it may be, that from one so super-excellent in the one 
we demand too much in the other. 

As a philosophic writer, Mr. Cooke thinks her to be 
the “‘ truest literary representative the nineteenth cen- 
tury has yet afforded of its , positive and scientific ten- 
dencies. What Compte and Spencer: have taught in 
the name of philosophy, Tyndall and Haeckel in the 
name of science, she has applied to life and its prob- 
lems. Their aims, spirit and tendencies . . . re- 
appear in her pages as forms of genius, as artistic 
creations. . What they mean, whither they lead, 
is not to be discovered nearly so plainly in their books 
asin hers. She is their interpreter through that won- 
derful insight, genius and creative power which enabled 
her to see what they could not themselves discover—- 
the effect of their teachings on man as an individual 
and a social being.”’ 

Accordingly, Mr. Cooke regards it as remarkable that 
a woman. should not only understand the theories of 
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Compte, Spencer, Darwin, Lewes and Tyndall, but 
should have absorbed them into her mind, and so made 
them part of all its processes, that she has painted life 
thoroughly in accordance with their workings. The 
spirit of evolution and its ways of life became so much 
a part of her being that her writings are of the greatest 
value to those who would understand the philosophy of 
evolution in its higher phases. 

Into these theories went a woman’s quick and tender 
sympathy, and agnosticism has received at her hands all 
the grace and charm which humanity can give. But it 
is like ‘“‘the play of sunbeams over ice, the dance of 
captives in their chains.”? For her speculations, reject- 
ing the conception of a Deity or of personal immortal- 
ity, tie her to the facts of a transitory and shadowed 
existence. The horizon which limited her vision passed 
down like a dome of brass upon the little plain of life 
which lies within our ken, and all beyond was a blank 
and dreary nothingness. When that dome wore to a 
film and then burst like a schoolboy’s bubble, gone, 
forever was all art, science, philosophy, poesy to the 
individual, though the race remained to watch the 
same phantom hemisphere over its head; the same 
hopeless finis of all things good and beautiful. 

The two concluding chapters of Mr. Cooke’s interpre- 
tation of George Eliot’s philosophy contain a strong 
and lucid summary of the influence of positivism in 
society as well as in literature. While admitting its 
value as a reaction against excessive idealism, he states 
its failure to recognize the worth and capacity of the in- 
dividual, and believes that the philosophy of which she 
is the chief exponent contains the elements of its own 
destruction, and however great the meed of admiration 
of her genius and assent to the unquestioning morality 
of her teachings, they who have a faith in the immortal 
life of which this is but the faint beginnings must be 
compelled to agree with Mr. Cooke in thinking that ‘‘ it 
would have been better if her work had been inspired 
by great spiritual aims and convictions.”’ 


‘* KADESH - BARNEA”’! is the title of a handsome 


volume just issued by the Scribners. Its author, the 
Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of the widely 
popular Sunday School Times, of Philadelphia, has for 
many years been known as a careful student of Oriental 
language and history, especially in their bearing on 
researches concerning the Bible. During what he 
terms an ‘‘enforced vacation,’? three years ago, Dr. 
Trumbull went into the Arabian desert in search of 
absolute rest and change of scene. Traveling by camel- 
train, he found himself, while en route from the mid- 
desert station of Castle Nakhl to Hebron, at a point 
which, from his familiarity with the works of Eastern 
travelers, particularly those of Rowlands and Bartlett, 
he judged could not be far from Quadees—the Arabic 
equivalent of Kadesh. Now the interest that attaches 
to this site and its identification rests on the fact that it 
was the objective point of the children of Israel in 
their march from Sinai toward the Promised Land and 
their abiding place for near a score of years, just prior 
to their final and successful invasion of Palestine. Here 
Miriam died and was buried ; here Moses smote the 
rock ; here, perhaps, Korah’s rebellion and destruction 
took place, and here Moses and Aaron received the 
Divine sentences that they should die before reaching 
the Promised Land. It is not to be wondered at, then, 





(1) KADESH-BARNEA. Its Importance and Probable Site, With the 
Story of « Hunt for it. Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and 
the Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By H.Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
§vo. pp 478, $5.00: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


that ‘‘Kadesh-Barnea’’ is full of interest for Biblical 
students, but for something like twenty centuries its 
site has been in doubt, although various attempts, 
dating back as far or farther than the Crusades, were 
made to fix its location. In 1842 an Englishman, Row- 
lands by name, discovered a site which seemed to fullfil 
the conditions better than any other; but other ex- 
plorers had their own favorite theories to advocate, and 
the matter was never conclusively settled. Moreover, 
subsequent attempts to find Rowland’s site failed, and it 
was only a happy combination of circumstances that 
enabled Dr. Trumbull to re-discover the long lost Qua- 
dees. In the volume before us the whole question is 
reviewed with the most painstaking care, the claims of 
the different sites being discussed with apparent fair- 
ness. The verdict passed in favor of Quadees seems to 
be supported by the best of evidence, and the narrative 
of the journey through the desert is full of interest for 
the general reader, introducing as it does many keen 
observations of the Bed’ween (such is the spelling 
adopted), and of the always fascinating desert-life. The 
make-up of the volume shows much care and study, and 
the numerous reference notes suggest an amount of re- 
search which does high credit to the author’s reputa- 
tion as a painstaking and enthusiastic student of sacred 
history. 


In spite of the fact that a prominent critic pronounces 
editions de luxe a failure, Porter & Coates are to bring out 
one of the Ingoldsby Legends in superb style. 


Miss HELEN Taytor, the stepdaughter of John Stuart 
Mill, is to write his biography for the series known as 
‘*English Philosophers.” 


Mr. JuLIaN HAWTHORNE’s “ Beatrix Randolph,’’ which 
ran as a serial through The Manhattan, and which con- 
tains some of his best work, is to be brought out in book 
form in London. 


THE Corean expedition of 1872 is to be put into book 
form by Lieutenant Totten, one of the officers who took 
part in the storming of the Corean forts and who has since 
become executive officer of the training-ship Minnesota. 


THE lovers and readers of Charles Lamb will recall his 
affection for Pollock’s romance of ‘‘ Peter Wilkins ;’’ an 
affection shared in almost the same degree by Leigh 
Hunt. The first edition of 1751 is to be reprinted in 
London, and the old plates will be re-produced. 


“THe BREAD WINNERS”’ continues to exercise the 
mind of the reading public, newspapers in general having 
given it more attention than has been bestowed upon any 
novel for years. The criticisms as a whole are severe, 
and justly so, the book being, with all its brilliancy, faith- 
less and hopeless. 


J. 8. OaiiviE adds to the list of “‘libraries,’”? now the 
popular form of publication, ‘‘Ogilvie’s Popular Read- 
ing,’ a well made-up number, filled with stories complete 
in each number, and affording in cheap form amusement 
for all who must read light fiction incessantly, and who 
are catered for in this venture with fair success. 


ANOTHER lecturer is on the way in the person of Signor 
Edmondo di Amicis, the well-known and always popular 
Italian author. He will, of course, write a book about us, 
and has already been guaranteed the sum of forty thou- 
sand lire whatever may be the result of the iectures. He 
will, moreover, receive a share of any profits that may 
accrue. 

Eacu generation seems to make demand for a new 
edition or so of Sir. Thomas Brown’s “‘ Religio Medici,” 
forty-eight having been already published, thirty-two of 
which are in English. A fac-simile of the first edition, 
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which was printed by an unauthorized and unscrupulous 
bookseller and was full of errors, subsequently corrected 
by the author, has just appeared in England. 


‘“‘Happy New Year; A Gift and a Greeting,” by A. 
C. Thompson, is one of the semi-religious, semi-social 
little books which come so often from the press of A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., and which are always distinguished 
by nice taste as well as tender devotional feeling. The 
present one carries its explanation in its title, and would 
form a pleasant gift to an invalid friend. (Square 16mo, 
pp. 135, 85 cents.) 


ScANDINAVIA is now so largely represented in this coun- 
try that the advent of a new monthly of the same name 
will be hailed by thousands of well-wishers of its own 
nationality, while the many who are interested in Scandi- 
navian literature and character will wish it all possible 
success. Its tone is vigorous and bright, and its editorial 
department strong and well-managed. (Pp. 32, $2.00 per 
year; 25 Clark Street, Chicago.) 


QuIET, serious and sustained, each poem having its dis- 
tinct moral, and no gleam of humor lighting up the some- 
what monotonous course of thought, ‘‘ The City of Success 
and other Poems,’’ by Henry Abbey, is another addition 
to the mass of pleasing and delicate verse which, in an 
earlier generation, would have brought fame, and even 
now is as good—often better—than half of that embalmed 
as classic. (12mo, pp. 142, $1.25; D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE Whittier Calendar for 1884, while of the same gen- 
eral style as its predecessors, the Longfellow and Emerson 
Calendars, differs in the fact of having a small hook at 
the bottom, from which the calendar is suspended, thus 
leaving the design unharmed at the end of the year. The 
poet is already the dear and intimate friend of so many 
homes that the form in which these selections are given 
will be welcomed by all. ($1.00 ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


NEVER was there a more unpretentious little magazine 
than the ‘‘ Herald of Health,’? and never one of more 
condensed and valuable information. It is never in ex- 
tremes, and though its tendencies are radical, it is a 
conservative radicalism, holding tothe best in the old sys- 
tems and using common sense as a test for the new. Its 
editor and publisher, M. L. Holbrook, holds a well-earned 
place among our scientific students, and his magazine is 
adapted very thoroughly to the needs and uses of average 
people anywhere and everywhere. 


THE sale of the Beckford Library brought altogether 
£73,551. Interest in the sale was kept up throughout, but 
there was nothing in the last portion to rival the attrac- 
tions of the earlier divisions. Fine bindings and the fine 
condition of most of the books were remarkable, but few 
great prices were obtained for single volumes. The high- 
est noticed was £345 for the ‘‘ Vigilles des Morts,’’ one of 
Terard’s books printed on vellum, without date, but be- 
fore 1500, illuminated with thirty brilliant full-page minia- 
tures, and bound, or said to be bound, by Derome. 


THE list of the venerable George H. Calvert’s poetical 
works is increased by ‘‘ Brangonar, A Tragedy,’ in which 
he seeks ‘‘to reproduce, dramatically, Napoleon and his 
crowded, vivid career, to give the essence of a momentous 
epoch, and under a thin disguise to portray the features of 
the period and the character of its gigantic protagonist.” 
Mr. Calvert is always accurate, refined and polished, and 
if his verse lacks in some degree real] poetic feeling, his 
devotion to it is at least patient and persistent. (16mo, 
pp. 110, $1.00; Lee & Shepard.) 


A SPECIAL interest attaches to the last work of the Rev. 
William M. Baker, D.D., whose recent death has taken 
from us one of the most earnest of our workers both in 
pulpit and as author. ‘‘The Ten Theophanies, or the 


Appearance of Our Lord to Men Before His Birth in Beth- 
lehem,”’ covers the ground of the “‘ revelations of our Lord 
to men in Old Testament days,’’ and the pages are filled 
with animated descriptiun, with an almost exuberant de- 
light of presentation and the tenderest devotional feeling. 
A preface by the Rev. F. N. Zabriskie gives the details of 
his last days on earth, and the suffering in the midst of 
which the book was written, and the volume may be re- 
garded as the last word of one whose words were always 
full of human love and cheer. (12mo, pp. 243, $1.25; 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


Now that the Southward bound steamers and express 
trains are crowded by Northerners fleeing from the too 
prolonged reign of winter, all information concerning 
Florida is eagerly sought. Among the newest and best of 
the sources of information is the initial number of Mr. 
C. K. Munroe’s ‘‘ Florida Annual.’’ It is a stout pam- 
phlet, about the size of an ordinary monthly magazine, 
comprising 200 pages and an admirable new map of 
Florida, showing many topographical features not hitherto 
noted in any map. The editor has passed several winters 
in Florida exploring its hidden paths and studying its con- 
ditions of life and climate. He has judiciously arranged 
the results of his observations under divisions treating 
respectively of geography, resources, lands, hints to tour- 
ists and sportsmen, adventures, and statistics. Any one 
who is going to Florida for business or pleasure will find 
valuable information on every page, from the introduction 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, to the graphic editorial 
sketches of adventure along the coast and in the ever- 
glades. (Florida Annual, 140 Nassau Street, New York ; 
50 cents.) 


UNDER the title of ‘‘Cloud Crystals’? Mrs. Frances E. 
Chickering has collected and edited a large number of 
selections in prose and poetry from English authors of all 
times, forming an appropriate context for some twenty- 
five plates, printed in dark brown ink with snow-flake 
forms in white relief on their surfaces. Every child of the 
North has noticed the myriad beautiful crystals which 
come down with every snowfall, but very few have been 
at the pains of collecting and classifying them, as has 
been done in this volume. In addition to the literary 
selections already mentioned there are a number of original 
contributions which enhance the value of the book. The 
present winter has certainly afforded eXtraordinary facil- 
ities for the study of snow forms, in masses as well as in 
detail. In these days of decorative designing it may well be 
worth the while of artists to study forms of beauty which 
come from on high without the intervention of mortal 
brains. Certainly, nothing that one sees stamped, or 
painted, or carved, can exceed in loveliness of form those 


exquisite snow crystals. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VEGETARIANISM; the Radical Cure for Intemperance. 
Fowler. Paper; pp. 79, 50 cents; M. L. Holbrook & Co, 

SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS. By M. Louise McLaughlin. 
Boards ; pp. 96, $1.00; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. 12mo, pp. 337, $1.75; G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. é 

A TRUE HISTORY OF THE CHARGE OF THE EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA 
CALVARY AT CHANCELLORSVILLE. By Pennock Huey. 12mo, pp. 
76, $1.00; Porter & Coates. 

FRUIT AND BREAD. A Scientific Diet. By Gustav Schlickheysen. 
Translated from the German by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. With an 
Appendix; illustrated, pp. 227, $1.25; M. L. Holbrook & Co., New 
York. ‘ 

THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Oehler. A revision of the translation in Clarks’ Foreign Theological 
Library. With the additions of the second German edition. An intro- 


duction and notes. By George E. Day. 8vo, pp. 593, $3.00; Funk & 
Wagnalls. 


By Harriet P. 


By Doctor Gustav Friedrich 


New York, February 6, 1884. 








